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‘REVIEW OF NEW BOOTS. 

oe wie or Excursions in Derbyshire, &c. 
y E. Rhodes, Part 1v. Ato. pp. 136. 

London 1823. Longman & Co., J. Murray, 

Rodwell & Martin; and Sheffield, E. Rhodes. 
Opthe three preceding. parts of this pictu- 

tour (concluded with equal claims to 
aise by the present publication) we have 
doccasion to speak very favourably as they 
saccessively appeared. The author has now 
terminated his design, and. afforded 
asalast opportunity of commending his per- 
formance to the attention which it deserves, 
asa pleasing literary production and an ele- 
work of art. The engravings which 
adorn it are by G. and W. B. Cooke and 
E, Biore, from drawings by the latter, Hoff- 
land, R. Thompson, and Chantrey, to whom 
the volume is’ with great propriety inscribed. 
Of this esteemed and distinguished sculptor, 
horn at Norton, one of. the spots visited by 
the’ writer, it also contains a concise and 
spirited biography ; but as various sketches 
of the same kind have filled almost every 
periodical paper since he ran up the eminent 
ground of fame, we shall not risk the dangers 
of repetition by entering closely upon this 
Memoir, though one or two quotations from 
it convey information of interest to the arts. 
Mr, C,, it is-stated, travelled to Paris in 
18-15; and Mr. Rhodes says,— 

“During the whole of this visit to France 
he indulged in his favourite amusement of 
drawing, and his sketch-book presents sa 
faithfal history of his journey. The carriage 
in Which he travelled—the  postillion . that 
drove it—the first bed in which he slept after 
leaving his native country—the towns through 
which le successively .passed— Paris —its 
public buildings—thie garden of the Tuileries 
->the interior of the Louvre—the picturesque 
streetsand cathedral of Amiens,were amongst 
the objects that employed his pencil. His 
drawings are dated ; his progress may there- 
fore be traced, and the route of his travels 
accurately pointed ont. I once had the plea- 
sure of looking over his sketches. immediately 
after his first tour into Scotland, and in addi- 
tion to the history of his journey which they 

j ted, imagination soon converted them 
into a kind of barometer, by which to ascer- 
tain his mode of living: some of them were 
fixed with tea, a sober beverage—some with 
mik—some with malt liqnor—some. with 
Whiskey—and others with port wine, as these 
various liquids happened to be before him. 

“ Ig the autamp of 1819 he went totaly, 
for the purposes of observation and improve- 


Ib is further observed, with much discri- 
>“ That this eminent artist should. have. de- 
, may perhaps 

e : a I ofession, io 
: the energies of es 


-| taréd-forth, and pertse the simple but affect- 


may move.amid. beings of his own creation, 
and establish for himself a name aud charac- 
ter not less elevated in art than Canova’s. 
He has attained much, but more remains to 
be accomplished: in his busts he has given 
hearing and thinking, beauty and intellect, 
to marble—and. in his statues he has clothed 
the human figure with grace and dignity. 
Let him persevere!—onr own history and 
native poetry abound with subjects both 
moving and heroic, presenting images of per- 
petual interest, interwoven deeply with our 
national pride, and inseparable from the mass 
of the people. These subjects are worthy of 
his chisel, his-ambition, and his fame. Let 
him leave to others the gods of the heathen, 
and the.cold mystical. allegory that has too 
long degraded his profession, and from which, 
to his honour, he has been the first to depart, 
and create a series of poetical groups and 
figures, deeply imbued with sentiment’and 
feeling, and hand down to posterity the na- 
tional character of his countrymen. I am 
glad to be enabled to, add, that such is the 
purpose of this celebrated sculptor.” 
In another part of the volume, the follow- 
ing mention is made of a monument in Ash- 
bourne Church, from which the idea of the 
two. Children in Litchfield Cathedral was 
caught: 7 

“There is .a ‘beautiful little monument in 
this church, from the chisel of Banks—which 
for execution, design, and feeling, would do 
credit to. the talents of any artist. It. is to 
the memory of the only child»of Sir Brooke 
Boothby, a daughter, who died at the age of 
five years and eleyen months. . On.a marble 
pedestal,-a mattress sculptured. from the 
same material is laid; on this the child re- 
poses, but apparently not in quiet; her head 
reclines on a pillow, but the disposition of 
the whole figure indicates restlessness.. The 
little sufferer, indeed, appears as if she had 
just changed. her position .by one of those 
frequent «turnings to which illness often in 
vain resorts for relief from pain, . The in- 
scription on the tablet below enforces this 
feeling :-— 

“I was not im safety, neither had I rest, 

“and the trouble came.” 
“The pedestal below is inscribed— 
To PENELOPE, 
Only child of Sir Brooke Boothby, and 
Dame Susannah Boothby, 

Bora, April Lith, 1785—Died, March 13th, 1791. 
She was.in form and intellect most exquisite. 
The-unfortunate parents ventured their all on this 
frail bark, and the wreck was. total. 

“Te is inppossible to hang over the beanti- 
ful image -which. the, artist has -heve senip- 


ing inscriptions that are scattered avound it, 
thont sympathising with ‘the afflicted :pa- 
rents:who had)‘ ventared their all of -happi- 
ness:on this fraibbark,’ and found‘ the wreck 
was total.’ 





that master-piece of art, the group of the 
Two Children, which is now the grace and 
ornament of Litchfield. Cathedral, and the 
boast of modern sculpture.” 

The scenery chiefly described in this new 

part, is that upon the river Dove, winding as 
it does through every variety of wild, and 
pastoral beauty. Its general character is 
painted with feeling by Mr. Rhodes: 
** The river Dove is one of the most beau- 
tiful streams that ever gave a charm to land- 
scape; and while passing along the first and 
least picturesque division of the dale, the ear 
was soothed with its murmurings, and the 
eye delighted with the brilliancy of its waters : 
in some places it flows smoothly and solemnly 
along, but never slowly; in others, its motion 
is rapid, impetuous, and even turbulent. The 
ash, the hazle, the slender ozier, and the 
gtacefal birch, hung with honeysuckles and 
wild roses, dip their pensile branches in the 
stream, and break its surface into beanteous 
ripples. Huge fragments of stone, toppled 
from the rocks above, and: partly-covered 
with moss and plants that haunt and Tove the 
water, divide the stream iato many currents; 
round these it bubbles in limpid rills, that 
circle into innumerable eddies, which, by 
their activity, give life and motion to.a nu- 
merous variety of aquatic plants and flowers 
that grow in the bed of the river: these wave 
their slender stems under the surface of ‘the 
water, which, flowing over them, like the 
transparent varnish of a picture, brings forth 
the most vivid colouring. » Occasionally large: 
stones are thrown across the stream, which 
interrupt its progress: over and amongst 
these it rushes rapidly into the pool,below, 
forming in its frequent falls a series of fairy 
cascades, about which it foams and sparkles 
with a beauty and briiliancy peculiar to:this 
lively and romantic river.” 

Among other prominent features intro- 
duced collaterally into these excursions, we 
have a short history of the ancient raceof 
Peveril of the Peak; but as we cannot go so 
far into illustration as to extract that narra- 
tive together with the annexed, we must only. 
refer the curious to it, at page 51, and give 
place to other matters. Mr. R, says,— 


“‘ An ancient custom still prevails im.the 
village of Tissington, to whivh,:indeed,, it 
‘appears to be confined—for I have not met 
with any thing of a similar descriptionin any 
other:part of Derbyshire. It is denominated 
We.i-FLowerine, and Holy Thursday is de- 
voted to the rites and ceremonies of this.ele- 
gant custom, The day is regarded as,a fes- 
tival; and all the wells in the place, five in 
amber, are decorated with wreathes and 
garlands.of newly-gathered flowers, disposed 
in various devices. “Sometimes boards are 
used, which are cut to the figure intended to 
be represented, and covered with moist clay, 
into which the: stems of the:flawers are in- 
serted,..0 p their? NESS ; 

‘ate‘$o atcanged as to forma bean iiosai 
.work,: often ‘tasteful in design and, vivid’ in 





Tig menomental design, whi 
is exquisitely , and full of tender fe 3 


ing, suggested te Chantrey the execution 


‘colouring ; the boards, thus’ad pare.so 
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placed in the spring that the water appears |the duty of the barmaster to put miners in| amongst the rubbish, and the men who were 
to issue from amongst beds of flowers. Qn| possession of any veins of lead ore which | employed in clearing away the earth that had 
this occasion the villagers put on their best | they may discover. The mode of doing this|choaked up the entrance into the mine, had 
attire, and open their honses to their friends. |is extremely simple, yet curious. Wien a| now so little hope of finding Boden alive that 
There is service at the church, where a sermon | man has found, or imagines he has found a| they were scarcely at all disposed to perse- 
is preached ; afterwards a procession takes | vein of ore in any part of the ‘ King’s field,’| vere in their exertions. They were, how- 
place, and the wells are visited in succession : | which, with very few exceptions, includes the | ever, prevailed upon to proceed, until on the 
the psalms for the day, the epistle and gospel, | whole of the mineral districts of Derbyshire, | eighth day of their labours they distinctly 
are read, one at each well, and the whole|he may claim it as his own merely by fixing|heard Boden’s signal, and ascertained that 
concludes with a hymn, which is sung by the | down a few sticks, put together in a peculiar | he was liviog. They now worked with greater 
church singers, and accompanied by a band | way, and notifying the same to the barmaster, | energy, but more care, for a few hours longer 
of masic. This done, they separate, and the | who immediately gives him complete and ex-| when they found the object of their search of old shi 
remainder of the day is spent in rural sports | clusive possession of his newly-acquired pro-| weak and almost exhausted, but still in exist. factured 
and holiday pastimes.”’ perty in a way as summary as it is decisive.|ence, and fully sensible of the miraculous therefor 
Equally old customs prevail near Wirks- |The barmaster, accompanied by two jurymen| nature of his escape. His recovery from the the exte! 
worth, and as they display some of the pecu-| belonging to the mineral court, enters the|effects of this premature entombment was rest 8! 
liarities of the ancient mining laws of Eng-| place, field, or meadow, where the miner in-| slow but effectual, and he returned to his polish th 
land, we shall present a few relative passages | tends to commence his operations, marks out | usual employment in about fourteen weeks, | beautifu 
to our readers : a plot of ground of about fourteen yards | and lived many years afterwards. When this Havin 
‘¢ Wirksworth is the seat of the adminis-| square, takes it from the former proprietor, | accident took place Boden was in the lower public fa 
tration of the Mineral Laws for the Low] Whether it be freehold or not, and gives it to| part of the mine; Pearson was at a windlass literary 
Peak of Derbyshire, and the Moote Hall is|@ new possessor. But this is not all; the|in the drift above, when the earth rushed plates, | 
the judicial session house where all complaints | miner has now only obtained a piece of land | suddenly upon him, and he was found dead lected, # 
are heard, and all suits decided, that belong | in which to sink his shaft. The little insulated | amongst the mass. Boden’s situation was oH 
to this peculiar court. spot, which has just been made his own, is|eqnally perilous, but the earth was stopped _ shee 
‘The Moote Hall is a neat stone building, | Surrounded with fields, some covered with | in its fall by a projection which considerably tical op 
with the town’s arms carved over the door, | gtass and some with corn: through these the | narrowed the shaft where he was. Thus cir- up with 
and on each side are some emblematic de-| barmaster and the two jurymen soon mark | cumstanced, with no prospect before him but work, 
vices in bas-relievo. Within, secured by a| out a path to the public highway; they ar-| death, this poor man passed eight days in this offence 
chain, is the ancient brazen dish which re-|tange themselves on a line with each other, | narrow cell, without lighf or food or where- serious! 
gulates the admeasurement of lead ore| and with theirarms wide extended and their | withal to quench his thirst, which he felt more and info 
throughout the whole district. The following | fingers’ ends just touching, they march abreast | severely than any other deprivation. Hunger Brandr 
inscription is engraved upon it :— — theminein _ get ramaprens tae ae eae with as eye was tne Gr = Pe 
«“ This di ts tothe nearest public carriage road, placing | and during the whole of his confinement he were, 
th This — was made the liij day of October, stakes on pee side as Cabs decveed, within was sufficiently sensible to feel all the hor- the pur 
e iiij yere of the reigne of Kyng Henry the vit. : . : , > hake latiee tad eas ihe d 
which they confirm to the miner a carriage|rors of his situation. He likewise suffered blesse 
before George Erle of Shrewesbury, Steward of $ tui h I t his | creatly f id. but havi fi rd senaibl: 
the Kyng most Honourable household, and also way in perpetuity, whereon he may cart his/ greatly from cold, but having a few yards to 








. minerals, uninterrupted by any authority | move in he found a windlass, and exercised he has 
Ph wet ih ienagtieane yA rg by be" whatever. Neither standing corn nor any | himself in turning it, bat by some mishap the with Mv 
alk che Bicouness withiu-end ediciain  Lordshi other description of property, with the ex-| handle fell into the deep vacuity beneath, and rupting 
of Wyrkysworth Pervell oo fre said ate Th, ception of ‘a dwelling-house, a high road, a| he could not recover it again. Deprived of the tol 


arden, or an orchard,’ is, or can be, exempt| this means of employment he still found landse: 
= rd a ae Mecte — —— nate this fundamental law of the miners. Aj|somethingto do. In the shaft where he was well. 
pear » Hanging fe ——— aa @ Mehanntes| number of other provisions, equally singular, |imprisoned a rope was suspended over his 
& _iponnscathongs | on Seve eo Ce a ate all | are incladed amongst their regulations, ‘If|head; he clambered up it, and working at The Fe 
ee ee eee the same. any miner be killed or slain, or damped upon | the earth above him, he loosened a portion Will 
* The lead mines of Derbyshire are of very | the mine, within any groove,’ no king's coro-| of it from its lodgements, which fell into the Lon 
remote antiquity. The Odin mine at Castle-| ner has power to interfere ; the barmaster|chasm at its feet. While thus engaged he Tuts i 
ton bears the name of one of the Saxon| becomes invested with his authority, and | imagined he heard the noise of men labouring this is 
deities ; it may, therefore, be inferred that it| holds an inquest accordingly. In article the | for his release ; he listened, and was almost to the 
was known to, and worked by the Saxons, | thirteenth it is provided, ‘ that no personshall | breathless with anxiety. The sound, for a accust 
he to the introduction of christianity. | sue any miner for debt that doth belong unto | time, instead of invigorating, only paralyzed of tha 
n the wapentake of Wirksworth there were | the mines in any court but the mineral coart, | his exertions, but while in this situation he ordin 
Tead mines so early as the year $35 ; at which | and if any person do the contrary, he shall| yet contrived to make the signal_that he was united 
time a grant was made by the abbess of Rep- | lose his debt and pay the charges in law.’ In| alive distinctly heard and anderstood. Short- bound 
ton, of her estate at Wircesworth, on condi-|a subsequent clause it is enacted, ‘ that no|ly afterwards, he once more saw the light of writir 
tion that an annual stipend of lead, of the| officer, for trespass or debt, shall execute or | heaven, and human faces gazing upon him, omit 1 
value of three hundred shillings, should be] serve any writ, warrant, or precept, upon any | as if they had actually beheld a dead man sort 0 
ge for certain religious uses as she then| miner, being at work in the mine, nor when the | rising from the grave, and not a living body. 
irected. The laws that now govern the| mixers.come and go to the Barmote Court, but|He was, indeed, little better than the appa- 
mining interests of this county contain some| the barmaster or his deputy only.’ These|rition of a man; eight days of mental and 
curious provisions ; how they originated is| extracts are sufficient to shew how extensive bodily suffering had reduced him to a skele- , 
now difficult to determine, but, from indis-| and various the authority of the barmaster | ton, and the palid hue and altered expression 
putable records, it appears ‘that Edward |is; they likewise exemplify the peculiar na-| of his countenance, had nearly obliterated 
the First directed the Sheriff of the County | ture of. those provisions which govern and | his personal identity. In this state he was 
to call a meeting at Ashbourne, of such per-| regulate the practice of the miners of Derby-| restored to his family, who felt as if a being 
sons as were best acquainted with the rights | shire.” from the grave had burst ‘its cearments,’ 
and customs of the Mines.’ On this occasion} In a mine near Wirksworth, the author re-| and the dead had returned to life.” 
their privileges were ascertained and con-| cords a remarkable instance of human pre-| To vary and conclude our extracts, we 
firmed ; the two courts of Money-Ash and| servation:— select the following, respecting Bolsover: 
Wirksworthestablished ; and acode of perma-| «+ **'The mine called Godbeheres Founder| ‘The inhabitants are now almost entirely 
nent regulations adopted. These regulations | has heen rendered memorable from an oc-| employed in agricultural pursuits: formerly 
constitute the mineral law of Derbyshire at| currence that took place there about five|a considerable manufacture of spurs and 
the present time. The principal officers of| and twenty years ago. Two men, named | buckles was carried on in this place. These 
these courts are denominate barmasters,|Boden and Pearson, were working in the| were made in a very superior manner of the 
and it is their peculiar duty to preside on all| mine at different depths, when the earth and | best malleable iron, and then hardened on the 
cases of trial in which the ‘mining interests | water suddenly rushed in upon them, and in| surface only, that they might admit of a very 
of their respective jurisdictions are con-|one moment buried them alive in the deep | fine polish. The process of hardening used 
eerned; and generally to see that justice is|reeess below. On the third day after the|by the buckle-makers of Belsover, which is 
fully and farily administered. It is likewise | accident happened, Pearson was found dead technically called case-hardening, is well 
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known amongst those who are connected with 
the manufacture of articles of steel and iron; 
to those who are n6t it may he useful to in- 
timate that iron, properly so called, is inca- 
of receiving a very high polish; the 
Jes and spurs were therefore formed and 
fled into shape when in the state of iron 
ooly ; the exterior surface was then converted 
jnto steel by a peculiar process, in which 
burnt bones, and ashes made from the leather 
of old shoes, were generally used. The manu- 
factured article was now internally iron, and 
therefore not liable to be easily broken, but 
the exterior surface was converted into the 
parest steel, and fitted to receive the highest 
lish that can possibly be imparted to this 
autifal metal.” 
Having thus endeavoured to afford the 
public fair means of judging of Mr. Rhodes’ 
literary labours, we cau only state that the 
plates, seven in number, are judicionsly se- 
lected, as regards the subjects, and delight- 
veces: 
ere is occasionally a little touch of poli- 
tical opinion, which we regret to see mixed 
up with the better feelings pervading the 
work, At page 107 is, however, the only 
offence of this kind which we consider to be 
seriously objectionable. To assert that spies 
andinformers weresent tostir up the wretched 
Brandreth and his associates to rebellion, is 
not borne ont by facts: and, indeed, if it 
were, it is misplaced in a tour undertaken for 
the purpose of studying nature’s peaceful and 
blessed charms. To these Mr. R. is finely 
sensible, and if we blame the slight discord 
he has introduced, it is only in the same spirit 
with which he speaks of sportsmen inter- 
rupting the harmony of the scene, and jarring 
the tone of his mind in one of the sweet 


iad he enjoys so much and paints so 
well. 





The Forest Minstrel, and other Poems. By 
William and Mary Howitt. 12mo. pp. 197. 
London 1823. Baldwin, Cradock & Joy. 

Tus is a strange age: and, in a small way, 

this is a strange book. The authors belong 

to the Society of Friends; but we are now 
accustomed to Poets, and good poets too, 


of that denomination. What is more extra- 
ordinary is, that they are (as we gather) 
united together—two of the irritabile genus 
bound together in holy matrimony,* and 
writing verse in gentle union. Snug in their 
own way, and viewing with a philosophical 
sort of contemplativeness (as they tell us) 


The wooings, winnings, weddings and disdainin 
gs 
Ofchangeful men, their fondness and their feignings ; 


our pair of turtles warble forth their effusions 
in placent unison, and whether with the coo 
of internal contentment, or the wilder note 
of nataral song, endeavour to delight our ears 
with their harmony. 

The inspiration of this sweetly-yoked couple 
is explained in an Epistle Dedicatory to be 
derived from a minute attention to the pro- 
ductions of nature: from a love, for instance, 





. We have, however, no certificate of this, and 
only infer’ it from the said William's mode of 
meutioning the said Mary: 
"= + ‘= = bards are gathering flowers; 

Sol have cull’d you these, and with them sent 
The gleanings of a nymph whom some few hours 
Ago I met with—some few years 1 meant— 
athering “ true-love” amongst the wild- wood 


Of the coy spring—of spring that archly shines 
Out for a day—then goes—and then more bright 

Comes laughing forth, like a gay lass that lines 
A dark lash with a ray that beams and burns, 

And scattcrs hopes and doubts, and smiles and 
frowns, by turns, 

And more particularly from regarding and 
admiring “ fall brooks,” “‘ roots black curl- 
ing,” “hazel catkins,” “ bursting buds,” 
“‘ wrynecks chanting pee, pee,” ** bees,” 
“ broods of ever-dancing gnats,” and other 
Spring associates. These things, it seems, 
fill the young soul drunk with “ delicious 
wonderment,” and their ‘* dear influence” 
canses the heart to spring forth from “ the 
dreary blank of nothingness”’ to a * thrilling 
and wond'rous existence.” 

Now all this may be proof of a very passion- 
ate feeling for the beauties of nature ; but it is 
carried into such an excess of detail, and is 
so begrimed with affected phraseology (such 
as we have indicated above,) that it is un- 
worthy of the name of poetry. It is not in 
poring over bits of blades and tiny insects, 
and describing them with all the precision 
of botanical and entomological definition, that 
the soul of poesy is found. The true poet’s 
eye glances gloriously from heaven to earth, 
and from earth to heaven, embodying the 
grand conceptions and the noble images 
which so sublime a study suggests. Not but 
there are lesser topics suited to the most 
pleasing offices of the genuine Muse. Man 
with all his passions; Science with all its 
wonders; Art with all its beauties; and 
Nature with all her charms, belong to the 
varied and universally extended sceptre: 
and no branch more peculiarly than the last. 
But it is not by dissecting leaves and crawl- 
ing after caterpillars, that the bard can il- 
lustrate nature. This is the sore mistake 
of a modern school, which seeing that an 
occasional touch of close and nice observa- 
tion often produces a fine effect, has fallen 
into the gross error of supposing that a 
whole iliad of trifles must be proportionally 
excellent, and therefore busy the verse with 
all those littlenesses which nobler spirits and 
purer tastes have left unnoticed for such puny 
gleaners. 

Having expressed this opinion of the class 
of writers upon the same form with which 
William and Mary Howitt sit, we are free 
to say that their publication contains many 
pretty pieces of pastoral composition, and 
throughout exhibits an amiable character. 
The versification is indifferent ; the common- 
est rhymes being much used and often re- 
peated far too near, and uncommon rhymes 
attempted which no ear could endure.t As a 
specimen of these faults, and of a looseness 
of rhythm altogether unallowable, we quote a 
passage from a sick girl’s dream in the long- 
est poem— 

Then roam'd we through a forest pleasantly dim, 
Beneath strange trees, of hoary trunk and limb; 
Huge, but all fresh in ever-during age ; 

And pass’d, and gazed on’ awful seer and sage, 
And monarch, and dread name of the old time; 
Frames of august, proud beauty, and sublime 

Of countenanice, yet full of love that shone 

And revell’d, with paternal light, upon 
Thronging majestic sons, and glorious daughters, 
Numerous a8 waves upon the ocean waters. 


Their talk was of those times, those times that we 

Would fain charm out from hoar antiquity ; - 

Of giant wars, and men, and monsters strange, 

That on the earth’s young breast did mightily range ; 

Of Mamre, and sweet Paran’s pastoral scenes ; 

Of simple patriarch kings, and peerless shepherd- 
queens ; 

Matchless old tales, that heaven enough would be, 

To lie and listen to eternally. 


- - - + = = = She paused, and all 

Were silent, as though rest did gently fall 

Upon her, as they stood around her bed ; 

And she slept deep—for she, indeed—was dead ! 
How felt our bard ? How felt he !—Why, as one 
Who, when his heart was merry, has seen gone 
Down in a moment, through the flashing wave, 
Fortune, and love, and left him nought to save. 
For he, oh! misery,—he now saw her 

Again, that like a beaming messenger 

From heaven to earth, had pass’d him in the spring, 
And darken’d with her glory each bright thing 
Beloved before ; while she herself fled past, 

And never could be found, till here at last 
Smitten at heart, and dying. Now he knew 

All her sweet worth, and all her suffering too. 
And as he fondly view’d her, as he dwelt 

Wildly on every dying tone, he felt 

He could have traversed earth, he could have 
braved [saved 
Thraldom and scorn—nay death, could he have 
Such heavenliness: but vain—her life was o'er; 
He saw it—and he thought—he felt no more. 
With this “‘no more” we conclude. The 
thing is well meant, and morally praise- 
worthy ; but not poetry whieh we can appland. 





The Hermit. in Prison; translated from the 
French of E. Jouy and A. Jay. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London 1823. Whittakers. 

Weexpected more even from a month’s hasty 
penmanship than these volumes display; for 
each of the authors holds the pen of a ready 
writer, and men disciplined for many years 
to the rapid production of clever pieces, ‘* de 
circonstance et d'opinion,” for the journals, 
might have been expected to do much under 
strongly personal exciting circumstances and 
situations well calculated to elicit forcible 
opinions. But though they enumerate many 
famous works written in prisons, they have 
not added one to the number. Indeed nothing 
but the state of the public mind in Paris could 
have given these essays any popularity; for 
they are, generally speaking, bien longs et 
bien lourds. The friends of liberty hardly 
ever succeed when they are confined ; as larks 
make but indifferent songsters in the cage, 
and the fiercest hyenas are powerless in the 
keeper’s den. 

Of Mr. Jay we know little. He wrote an 
ode on the coronation of Buonaparte, calling 
him ** Vanqueur des Rois,” and verses on the 
birth of the King of Rome. He was fora 
long time one of the contributors to the 
Journal de Paris, under the signature of N., 
and in one of his articles designated the same 
Buonaparte, then at Elba, as an “* Etranger 
banni,”’ denouncing him as the decimator of 
families, the destroyer of industry, a tyrant 
and a boaster, who arrogated to himself the 
glory gained by the brave French defenders 
of their country. He now, it seems, is equally 





+ For example:—Merry, apothecary; swell, 
nicle; one-on and on-one ; morning, dawn- 
ing; gone, town; bed, head ; neigh, laughingly 5 
ages parsonage ; long, tongue; forth, both; 
‘orth, 








wrath; what, lot; wont, haunt; morn, 
dawn ; brow, too; until, fell ; word, heard &e. 


pposed to the Bourbons ; and for expressing 
his sentiments a little too freely, was con- 
demned to a month's imprisonment at Sainte 
Pelagie. 








With him in this scrape was our old friend 
M, Jouy; of. whom we would speak with all 
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respect. But in truth there is a leaven of the 
girouette and malcontent about him, with 
which we are not disposed to quarrel as matter 
of error or wrong; but still we cannot help 
lamenting it, as deteriorating his literary pro- 
ductions, We object not to men being Libe- 
rals or Constitutionalists, or any name of 
politicians, from Radical to Ultra, they please 
to call themselves; but it is the a of 
pleasure, of instruction, of letters, and of 
every benefit to be derived from their culti- 
vation, when we find these political feelings 
tainting every question, perverting every in- 
quiry, and predominating over every rational 
and interesting object of pursuit. We re- 
member the gratification with which we read 
M. Jouy’s Hermite de la Chaussée d’Antin ; 
but since that a though unquestionably 
distinguished by many brilliant touches and 
flashes of talent, we cannot say that any of 
his later publications have sustained the cha- 
racter of his first essays, as pictures of man- 
ners and records of acute observation, inter- 
mingled with sweet sentiments and piquant 
remarks on folly and vice. The Franc Par- 
leur and the Hermit in the Country fell off 
from the standard of the first Hermit, and 
we are reluctantly compelled to say that the 
Hermit in Prison is inferiot to them all. 
M. Jouy’s genius appears to be quite de- 
pressed by his situation, and he does not even 
display the elastic vanity of his coadjutor, 
who in two long papers (besides incidental 
passages) draws a flattering parallel between 
himself and—Socrates ! This is tedious, or it 
would be amusing ; and perhaps the names of 
Jay and Socrates might, in consequence of 
the pains taken by the former, go down to 
immortality together. As it is, they probably 
will not. 

But we have said enongh of the authors, 
and shall bestow what farther notice the pub- 
lication deserves upon itself: that portion 
being the less in consequence of the frequent 
mention of the work in our Paris letters, and 
the translation of several of its most attractive 
parts (such as the accounts of Tristan and 
rg meen in that correspondence, besides 
the Jeremiads over M. Magallon, whose hard 
fate seems always to have dissolved turnkeys, 
gaolers, and all such persons, in fioods of 
tears! The details of Sainte Pelagie, its 
chambers for debtors, felons, and political 
writers, can have but little interest. Less 
belongs to the dry essays on legal and con- 
stitutional points in which the resentments of 
the authors have led them unwisely to indulge. 
But as we must exhibit their lucubrations by 
some selection, we shall add one to the many 
which have already appeared in our Gazette. 
The subject is Liberty and the writer M. Jay. 

‘¢ Whenever I reflect that the larger portion 
of the world is sunk in the most frightful 
slavery,—that in Europe alone two or three 
hundred thousand human beings are perish- 
ing, at the very moment I am writing, in the 
obscurity of dungeons,—I look upon myself 
as comparatively free in Sainte-Pélagie ; and 
the meditations in which my mind indulges 
do not spring from any paintul feeling of per- 
sonal privation. Yesterday evening, as I was 
sitting near my window, which I somewhat 

ttishly style my vent-hole, I beheld the last 

ams of daylight fade away, and. gazed 
through my gratings upon that sky, of which 
I could see so small a part. Judges have 
sentenced in vain: they cannot bind down 
the thoughts; and mine had sprung upon 
their wings, and traversing, as Milton has it, 
* the concave of this airy dome,’ assembled 





around. me beings from all countries, and of 
ali complexions ; having first contracted their 
dimensions, like Milton’s imps, that they 
might enter Pandemonium. As fast as they 
presented themselves I ranged them along 
the four walls, without any regard to the 
colour of their skins: Caffres, Italians, Turks, 
Tartars, Brazilians, Greeks, Patagonians, and 
Persians; then passing the whole h 


race | ¢ 


number to put them into execution, it is clear 
that there mast be more liberty amongst us 
than any where else. As the excess of popu. 
lation might embarrass our paternal govern. 
ment, we are at liberty to expose our children 
on the banks of the river. Our women have 
strong passions; and as the sedentary life to 
which the laws and the care of our honour 





in review, in the person of its representatives, 
I put to each of them this question, ARE you 
FREE? 

‘6 ¢ Very free,’ answered the Italian, ‘ on 
condition that I may visit the Madonna, once 
at least every day; that I make no sort of 
use of my teu fingers for the maintenance of 
my family on Sundays and holidays, that is to 
say, a full third ms of every year ; and that 
I be not obliged to go into my own house 
whenever I find the sandals of Father Carce- 
retto at the door.’ 

*¢¢ T am infinitely more free,’ said a man 
with a turban, ‘ for I can insult a Franc, or 
kill a Greek, whenever I take the whim into 
my head; and can choose between the bow- 
string and the scimitar, when his Highness 
the Sultan has need of my head to ornament 
the walls of the seraglio.’ 

*¢ ¢ There is no liberty,’ cried an inhabitant 
of Thibet, ‘ except in those places where the 
Daily-Lama reigns. In my country there 
never was any revolution, and no wars of suc- 
cession; since, by tlie grace of Bud, we have 
a king who never dies, and whose bonzes 
exercise their power in the most paternal 
way imaginable, provided we pour exactly 
four-fifths of our revenues into the treasure 
of the ministerial convent ; provided we enrol 
all our male children, at the age of sixteen, in 
the standing army, which the reigning bonzes 
keep up on the frontiers cof Mogul and China; 
provided we: receive with the profoundest 
respect, and swear to die in defence of the 
Pouch, when the grand Lama vouchsafes to 
decorate us with it ; provided we work three 
days in each week for the advantage of the 
immortal, that is to say, for five hundred 
priests with long beards, who represent him ; 
provided we eat the flesh of no ruminating 
animal, and that we visit, three times a day, 
the grand pagoda; provided we do all these 
things, we are free as air, and certain after 
death of passing into the body of a’cow, or at 
least into that of a she-goat.’ , 

‘¢¢ What liberty!’ cried an inhabitant of 
the north of Eurepe. ‘ Tell me of that which 
we enjoy on the banks of the Spree. Putting 
on our uniform the moment we get rid of our 
swaddling-clothes, we beat all the world in 
our military evolutions. Recently our youth, 
somewhat too strongly tinctured with the 
prejudices of the schools, foolishly supposed 
that there could be some other industry be- 
sides that of handling a musket,—some other 
liberty than that of killing or being killed, in 
order to transform an electorate into a king- 
doin ; and that, after all, mankind could have 
some other destination on earth than that of 
marching in step, and charging in quick time ; 
but happily this beardiess insurrection had 
no lasting effect, and we remain, as before, 
the freest, that is, the best disciplined nation 
in Europe.’ 

“*¢ If by liberty you mean passive obe- 
dience,’ interrupted a Chinese, ‘ we ought, it 
strikes me, to proclaim ourselves the freest 
people on earth. Confucius has said that 
there is no freedom where there are no laws. 
Now, as we have more laws than all other 
nations together, and mandarins without 





fine them would not suit them very well, 
we are at full liberty to bind up the feet of 
our daughters in their infancy, so as to render 
them useless when they arrive at an age at 
which they might abuse them. Our great 
king Fo-Hi has defined liberty to be order 
joined with politeness, and this in truth is the 
great distinction of the Chinese. What 
stranger is not struck with admiration when 
he traverses the streets and markets of Can- 
ton and Pekin, in the midst of an immense 
crowd, arranged in two files, each marching 
steadily along in contrary directions, without 
any noise or confusion to disturb their course, 
If, by chance, any hair-brained fellow derange 
this beautiful procession, the police-mandarin, 
accompanied by two executioners, is always 
at hand to administer justice. Brought before 
this ambulatory judge, who squats himself 
down in the street on a cushion which is car- 
ried behind him, the delinquent is stripped 
to his waist, and receives on the shoulders so 
many half-scores of blows of the chambouc as 
the magistrate raises fingers during the ope- 
ration. The patient dresses himself again, 
bows to the chambouc-bearer, kisses the man- 
darin’s hand, and withdraws. All this passes, 
on both sides, with a politeness and tran- 
quillity which cannot be too much admired.’ 

“+ ¢ Silence! vile slave!’ exclaimed a Mah- 
ratta, as he brandished his assagay ; ‘ is it for 
you, a people conquered by some hordes of 
Tartars, who can defend yourselves only by 
building massy walls, and who are ruled bya 
bastinado,—is it for you to raise your voices 
when liberty is the theme? They alone are 
free who choose their own leaders, who make 
their neighbours tremble, who know no laws 
but those of nature, strength, and conrage. 
Freemen are the most daring pirates, and 
the best knights in the world; and such are 
the Mahrattas. True our Peishwa has the 
right of life and death over the whole nation: 
but that most excellent prince never uses it, 
and has always been content to hire ont a part 
of his subjects, at the price of-a rupee per 
head, to our friends the English, who pretend 
to be still more free than we are.’ 

‘“** Since this class of beings,’ cried the 
European islander, with a smile of disdain, 
‘has had the insolence to name the English 
people, when speaking of our stipendiaries 
on the Persian Gulf, I will take the trouble 
to shew that not only is there no liberty ex- 
cept in the United Kingdom, but that there 
cannot be any elsewhere, because such is our 
sovereign will and pleasure. No one will 
deny, I suspect, that modern freedom had 
its birth in our island, and that the title of 
majesty of the people, given by Lord Chatham, 
is the result of our sovereignty, proclaimed 
by the voice of Victory from one end of the 
world to the other. Ifindeed we have left to 
our chief the name of King, which was s0 
offensive to the Romans, we have managed 
to restrain his power by those laws of which 
he is the first subject. We live under the 
empire of a representative government, whose 
strength consists in the wise balance of the 
three powers which constitute it; and we 
enjoy with too just a pride the freedom we 
have conquered, to suffer any other nation to 
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participate in the blessing. Perhaps there 
will be abjected to me facts which belie every 
the Tights of which we are so proud. I 
shall be asked, what the liberty of that country 
is, where two or three’ families have made 
themselves masters of the government, which 
concenters allthe prejudices and all the abuses 
of aristocracy,—where the sovereignty of the 
people is confined to the saturnalia of the 
hustings,—where the citizen, who is taking 
his walk on the banks of the Thames, may be 
pressed by a parcel of drunken sailors, and 
at the orders of a subaltern agent of the 
Admiralty, put on board a vessel, which 
transports him to the other end of the world, 
to the tune of ‘ Rule Britannia!’ I shall be 
asked what liberty is in a country, where the 
law of habeas corpus does not prevent a man 
from being thrown into prison for a debt of 
five shillings, at the first request of a credi- 
tor, to whom he may prove, when he gets ont, 
that he owes only three,—I shall, perhaps, be 
asked a thousand questions of this nature: 
instead of answering them, Ishall say, that we 
Englishmen are free to knock out the brains 
ofa ministerial candidate, to box in the street 
with a peer of the realm, to sell our wives at 
market, and to break the windows of theKing’s 
coach when he goes down to Parliament.’ 
“After this discourse from the representa- 
tive of the majesty of the British people, I 
thought myself called upon to say a few 
words. ‘I hope,’ said I, raising my voice, 
‘that this gentleman will not be offended 
when I assert, that if liberty be in fact the 
frnit of the highest civilization, of the oldest 
recollections, and of the proudest glory that 
any nation ever yet attained, then France 
onght to be accounted its classic soil. It was 
the spirit of liberty which’ presided there a 
thousand years ago, over the confederation 
of the Gaulish Republics, and which conse- 
crated the stene of the oath, around which 
their deputies assembled. It was liberty 
which presided over the meetings of the 
Champs de Mai, and which raised on high the 
great shield on which the bravest was borne, 
consensu popult. For some centuries the fendal 
system had exiled it from the soil of France, 
but philosophy and victory brought back 
edom to their country. She reigns there 
under the sway of a constitutional chart, 
where the duties of the prince are marked 
out, and where his rights and those of the 
people are guaranteed. With us all men are 
perfectly equal in the eye of the law; taxes 
are equally divided, ministers are respon- 
sible, the judiciary power is independent, the 
judges are unremovable, and every citizen 
who loves his country, and who contributes 
to its prosperity by liis industry and his 
talent, and who confers honour on it by his 
virtue, lives happy, free, and is under the 
Protection of the laws.’ At these words, a 
oud laugh burst from all corners of my cell 
Ween m4 — vanished, and their voices re- 
‘. . . ‘ fing 
Nainter? Nagel away in the air, He is in 
To this smart view we might add some 
natoral and pleasing reflections on leaving 
the prison; but our readers may be satisfied, 
that with some neat and agreeable writing, 
the general character of this work is feeble- 
ness and want of point. 





The English Master, or Student’s Guide 

By William Banks. 8vo. pp. 399. Sandee 
, 1823. Longman & Co. 

F we compare the system of Education at 


Present very gener: followed, with that 


which was universally pursued in this country 
half a century ago, we shall be disposed to 
award to the former a decided and important 
superiority in one respect, whatever may be 
our judgment regarding the general merits 
of each. We allude to the attention which 
is now paid to our own language, and to 
habits of accurate thinking and ready and 
correct composition. It must at the same 
time be acknowledged, that attention to these 
points is more usually and regularly given, 
where the pupils are taught at home by a 
master, than where they are sent to school. 
Perhaps the want of an elementary treatise 
may have contributed to this defect in school 
education ; if so, it can no longer be com- 
plained of, as Mr. Banks has furnished a 
most useful work regarding all that is neces- 
sary to enable young people to understand 
their own language thoroughly, to arrange 
their ideas with clearness and method, and 
to express them in writing with precision and 
elegance. 

This work has two great recommendations : 
in the first place, Mr. Banks, we understand, 
has had much experience and success in his 
mode of teaching, and the book he now offers 
to the public contains the plan and substance 
of what he has so long and so successfully 
tanght. It is not therefore a theoretical trea- 
tise, but in the strictest sense: of the word a 
practical one,—one which, as it has succeeded 
in a great number and variety of instances, 
may be safely trusted and advantageously 
used in all cases where it is wished to teach 
young people a thorough acquaintance with, 
and a mastery of their thoughts and language. 

In the second place, Mr. Banks has given 
undoubted proofs of his ability on these points, 
by the arrangement he has pursued in this 
volume, and the correct and easy style in 
which it is written. No person who knows 
how much the success of a master depends 
on the method he pursues, and his capacity to 
render his subject perfectly intelligible and 
interesting, will deem these characteristics of 
Mr. Banks’ work of trifling importance. 

The Introduction embraces some general 
remarks on Education ; among which we may 
particularly notice, as deserving of attention, 
what is said on the subject of cultivating the 
judgment and reasoning powers as well as the 
memory; and on the excellent opportuni- 
ties which an instructor possesses of instil- 
ling good principles, and of inculcating the 
necessity of amiable dispositions. It also ex- 
plains clearly the manner in which Mr. Banks 
instructs his pupils in the different branches 
of his system ;—the Theory and Formation of 
Language, and particularly of the English 
Language; the Philosophy of the Mind; 
Logic, or the Art of Reasoning ; and Com- 
position. 

The first Part comprises remarks on the 
importance of Language, its origin, its pro- 
gress, and the causes of its present diversity ; 
the origin of Writing and Printing ; histori- 
cal view of the English Language, and analy- 
sis of it. Under this last head, besides the 
usual remarks on the various parts of speech, 
there is much useful and interesting matter 
respecting the primary and derivative mean- 
ing of many words, founded principally on 
the theory and researches of Horne Tooke. 

Under the second head, the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, the Senses, the Passions, 
and the Intellectual Powers, are considered. 
Among the last, Reason is of course included ; 
and this leads to the observations on Logic, 





which are plain and popular, sp as to be 


understood, and useful, and not overloaded 
and hidden under the crabbed terms in which 
this branch is generally taught. EF ee 

The last Part, which occupies nearly one 
half of the volume, relates to Composition. 
The pupil, having been made acquainted with 
the powers of his mind, the best mode of 
improving them, and with the instrument by 
which his thoughts are to be conveyed to 
others, is here taught the most effectual mode 
of making use of this instrament. 

From this brief analysis our readers will 
be able to judge of the contents of this work : 
of the style in which it is written we have 
already spoken; and we do not think it re- 
quisite to enforce our commendation by any 
specimens in its favour. The volume richly 
deserves the attention of parents and teachers. 





Letters to Marianne. By Wm. Combe, Esq. 
Author of Dr, Syntax, &c. 12mo. pp. 85. 
London 1823. T. Boys. 

- The times have been, 
That, when the brains were out,the man would die, 
And there an end; 

and it is exceedingly hard that such times 
exist no longer; that a man, especially an 
author, cannot die now-a-days without being 
cruelly raisedagain in some hideous or flimsy 
form, and exhibited to the world’s gaze,— 
while the critic cries, 

Avaunt! and quit my sight! Let the trunk hide 
Thy theme is marrowless, thy style is cold, {thee! 
Thou hast no speculation in that look 

Which thou dost publish with. - - ~ 

Hence, horrible diien | 

Unreal mockery, hence. 

The trivial volume before us, produced, we 
doubt not, by some injudicious friend of the 
late Mr. Combe, is not calculated to do cre- 
dit to his memory, and seems to have no 
well-founded pretensions to the distinction of 
publication. It pourtrays the individual, known 
in a better light through the medium of his 
works,* in a point of view which afforded no 
room for the display of talent, but rather ex- 
hibited a man in the decline of years, sillily 
lavishing all the foolery of a platonic -affec- 
tion on a young girl. These platonic loves 
are always ridiculous ; and even the good 
sense and knowledge of the world possessed 
by Mr. Combe have not been sufficient to 
save him from the common lot : it was there- 
fore inexcusable in any person, after his 
death, to place him on so painful a pedestal. 
How differently he longed to paint himself, 
appears from the following, found among his 
papers— 

«‘ Whether there will be any desire, or 
rather means, of suspending a piece of marble 
over my grave, I have my doubts. 

EPITAPH. 
Vir fuit nec sine doctrina, 
Nec sine sermonum ac morum suavitate ; 
Vixit nec sine pietate erga deum, 
Nec sine honest& de numine ejus opinione : 
Nec vero sine peccatis multis, 
Nec tamen sine spe salutis 
A domino clementissimo impetranda.” 





* <¢ Clifton, a poem—The Follies of the Day, a 
satirical poem—A Satire on Sir James Wright— 
The Diaboliad—Lord Lyttleton’s Letters—The 
Devil upon ‘I'wo Sticks in London—The History 
of the Thames—All the Talents—Westminster 
Abbey—History of the Public Schools of England 
—A Letter to the Duchess of Devonshire on Fe- 
male Education—Tour of Dr. Syntax in search 
of the Picturesque: first, second, and third 

Dance of Death—T’he Dance of 





—The 
Johnny Que Genus—&c, &c, &c.” 





It is unpleasant for us to have to show why 
we so decidedly disapprove. of this posthu- 
mous work ; and we shall only do it by one 
short, but, we are sorry to say, characteristic 
example of its trifling unfitness for the public 
eye— 

‘* T have been a long time in writing this 
note, from interruptions; and have just dis- 
covered that, in resting my head upon my 
hand, with my pen in it, which I have ocva- 
sionally done in the course of its progress, I 
have inked my night-cap into a zebra pattern; 
—but, with my best regards to all your house- 
hold, I remain 

Your most affectionate friend.” 

What can any third party care for details 

like these of private intimacy? Yet of such 


stuff generally are these 44 epistles com- 


posed. From a few slight poems at the end 
we select the only one that is not entirely 
rsonal, and consequently the only one eligi- 
le for quotation— 
* ODE. 
Ah, who has power to say, 
To-morrow’s sun shall warmer glow, 
And o’er this gloomy vale of woe 
Diffase a brighter ray ? 
Ah, who is ever sure, 
Tho’ all that can the soul delight 
This hour enchants the wond’ring sight, 
These raptures will endure ? 
Is there in life’s dull toil 
One certain moment of repose, 
One ray to dissipate our woes, 
And bid reflection smile ? 
_ We seek hope’s gentle aid ; 
We think the lovely phantom pours 
Her balmy incense on those flow’rs 
Which blossom but to fade. 


We court love’s thrilling dart; 
And when we think our joy supreme, 
We find its raptures but a dream,— 

Its boon—a wounded heart. 

We pant for glitt’ring fame ; 

And when pale envy blots the page 
That might have charm’d a future age, 

We find ’tis but a name, 

We toil for paltry ore; 

And when we gain the golden prize, 
And death appears, with aching eyes 

We view the useless store. 

How frail is beauty’s bloom ! 

The dimpled cheek, the sparkling eye 
Scarce seen before their wonders fly 

To decorate a tomb. 

Then, since this fleeting breath 
Is but the zephyr of a day, 

Let conscience make each minute gay, 

And brave the shafts of death, 
me... let the gen’rous mind 

pity view the erring throng 
Applaud the right, forgive the wrong, 
And feel for all mankind! 





MILLINGTON’S EPITOME OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY.* 
Laws of Motion—The Pendulum— Weights and 


leasures. 
In our last we abridged and placed in one 
short comprehensive view the theory of the 


ies of Matter, The Science of Mecha- 

nics is but an extended consideration of these 
pro rties, whether referring to solids or 
8, or to the subdivisions of the latter into 
elastic and non-elastic, such as Pneumatics | 


* Part ist, Ivol, avo. 
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which consider the mechanical properties of 
air, and Hydrostatics, which examine water 
and all other fluids of little or no elasticity. 

In his second section, Mr. Millington en- 
ters upon the discussion of these subjects, 
and expounds the laws of weight and motion: 
detailing at the same time the experiments 
by which their truth is demonstrated, and 
illustrating them by figures, He incidentally 
mentions that the motion of the earth’s sur- 
face in the latitude of London is 950 feet in 
a second from the west towards the east. 

There is in this part a plain and intelligible 
explanation of the Pendulum ; and it is stated, 

- - - “A straight grained rod of deal split 
in the direction of its fibres and free from 
knots is found less subject to change its 
length,with different degrees of heat, than any 
other known substance, and is therefore very 
frequently used for pendulum rods, but among 
the best and most elaborate contrivances for 
the same purpose are the gridiron pendulum, 
(so called from the parallel situation of its 
bars) and the mercurial pendulum invented 
by the late celebrated Mr. George Graham, 
and described by him in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1726. - - - 

** Since the pendulum requires a steady 
suspension, it becomes impossible to make 
use of it at sea in the chronometers that are 
used for determining longitude. These in- 
struments must therefore be made with ba- 
lances,such as are applied to common watches, 
except that they are so formed of brass and 
steel, as to answer the purpose of the com- 
pound or gridiron or pendulum; for the ba- 
lance of a watch performs the same part as 
the pendulum in a clock, and while such ba- 
lance maintains an equal diameter in all tem- 
peratures, its beats in equal arcs will be iso- 
chronal or equal timed ; such contrivances as 
produce this end are called Compensation Ba- 
lances, but the difficulty is to maintain vibra- 
tions in equal arcs on account of the unequal 
action of the spring and wheels, and hence the 
use of detached escapements, or such as are so 
far cut off from the regular train of wheel- 
work as to be subject only to a momentary 
and equal impulse, instead of a continned 
and irregular one. The balance is however 
in no case so good as the pendulum, on ac- 
count of its requiring a spring to produce its 
retrograde motion, and the necessity which 
exists of making it small, to avoid weight and 
consequent friction, and vis inertiz : by being 
small its vibrations are frequent, and ofcourse, 
if not perfectly isochronous a great and mul- 
tiplied irregularity must be produced in the 
going of the machine to which it is attached, 
and from this and similar sources arise the 
great difficulties of constructing perfect chro- 
nometers for maritime purposes.” 

Mr. M. now comes to another subject of 
great general interest, and one which will 
probably occupy the legislature in the next 
Session of Parliament. 

** Before dismissing the subject of the pen- 
dulum (says he,) it may not be amiss to offer 
a few observations on the nature of Weights 
and Measures, and the means of procuring 
standards of reference for examining their 
correctness, because the pendulum seems to 
offer the most simple and convenient means 
of obtaining this end. The qualifications for 
such standards are that they should be sim- 
ple and obtainable by any one who may be 
desirous of using them, so as to form a new 
and correct standard without recurrence to 
any former one which may have heen lost or 
destroyed ; and they must nat be subject to 








wear, or to increase or diminish their dimen. 
sions by temperature. or any other cause; a 
little consideration will show that weights 
must be dependent upon measures, for it is 
impossible to form any body into a weight 
without reference to its dimensions. The 
terms pound or ounce carry no specific ideas 
of their extent of weight to pesrane previously 
unacquainted with them; bnt if it is stated 
that four cubic inches of cast iron of a parti- 
cular specific gravity will be equal in weight 
to a pound, or that a cubic foot of distilled 
or pure rain water weighs 1000 ounces, then 
such weights may be immediately formed by 
any one in | ion 0 es, and of 
course a standard lineal measure becomes of 
the utmost importance, as from it, weights to 
any extent may be determined. 

** Nothing could be more vague and unsa- 
tisfactory than the mode of determining pri- 
mitive measures iv England, either from ve- 
getable productions, or parts, or actions of 
the human body, all of which must be liable 
to variation from a variety of causes; and yet 
we find that our inch was derived from three 
barley-corns laid end to end: and by an act 
of Henry III. cap. 51, it is ordained, that in 
order to regulate the weights of the realm, 
that quantity of metal which will balance 
32 grains of dry wheat picked from the midst 
of the ear shall be called a pennyweight, that 
20 such pennyweights shall make an ounce, 
and 12 ounces a pound ; eight pounds of wine 
is by the same authority made a gallon, and 
eight gallons a bushel, and so on for larger 
weights and measures. Now as the large 
weights arise out of the multiplication of the 
primitive standards, viz. the grains of wheat 
which must vary with the soils and seasons 
in which they are produced, as well as their 
degree of dryness, it follows that such weights 
must be uncertain and undefined, besides 
which, a weight or measure onght in no case 
to be derived from a multiplication of its 
smallest, foundation, since this may vary in 
too small a degree to be perceptible, while 
the multiplication of the error, however small, 
will produce a great difference in large quan- 
tities, To obviate this difficulty, the gyrd of 
the Saxons, which corresponds with our yard, 
was probably introduced as a proper measure 
of unity, and fathoms, furlongs, and miles, 
were made multiples of the yard, while the 
foot, the span, the palm, and the inch, might 
be cousidered as fractional parts of it. But 
in all these measures no certainty existed 
since the yard was determined by Heary I. 
to be the length of his own arm, while the 
foot, the cubit, the ulna or ell, the palm, the 
span, the hand, and many others are evi- 
dently derived from the dimensions of the 
human body. It was not, however, until the 
time of Henry VII. that any decisive mea- 
sures were taken about obtaining more accu- 
rate weights and measures than had thereto- 
fore been in use, but an ordinance was then 
made, that a set of the most accurate and 
esteemed weights and measures should be 
collected and ‘lodged in the Exchequer, as 
standards for the whole country to abide by, 
and with‘ which all future weights and mea- 
sures should be compared and examined. 
This reguiation has been preserved and at- 
tended to ever since, and duplicates of the 
standards have been made with the greatest 
care and exactitude; and are deposited at 
the Tower, with the Royal Society, ~ 
other places of security, to guard against a 
possibility of one set being lost or derang ie 

* Notwithstanding these precautions it 
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not impossible that by some great event the 
- whole of these standards may be lost, and if 
this were the case, as they are arbitrary mea- 
sures, it would be impossible to renew them 
with certainty unless some standard of com- 
parison were established, and the only means 
‘which appear to offer themselves are, the 
mensuration of a degree of a great circle of 
- the earth, or the length of the pendulum. - - 

“ The French nation thought proper to 
adopt the former process, and after a se- 
ries of most laborious and accurate observa- 
tions, carried on for many years by their 
first mathematicians, ascertained that a qua- 
drant of a meridian extending from the pole 
to the equator measured 5130740 toises, the 
ten millionth part of which was afterwards 
definitively decreed by the Legislative Body 
to be the Metre or standard of unity, upon 
which they were to form all their other mea- 
snres whether greater or less, This metre 
accords pretty nearly with the length of a 
pendulum vibrating seconds, and may be con- 
sidered as the present yard of the French, 
and as it ascends decimally, the next step or 
degree becomes the perch or decametre, the 
next the mile or kilometre, and then the my- 
riametre or league. - - - 

“ The manner of using a pendulum to ob- 
tain a standard of measurement is simple, 
for it has been ascertained that although the 
sun performs an apparent journey ronnd the 
earth from east to west in every 24 hours, 
with some irregularity, yet the stars do the 
same thing once in 23 hours 56 minutes with 
the greatest regularity, thus constituting the 
difference between a solar and a sidereal 
day. If then a small telescope be firmly and 
immovably fixed against a wall in such a 
direction that any bright star may be seen 
through it, that star will pass the telescope 
once in every 23 hours 56 minutes, and if a 
clock be placed near it, having a pendulam 
beating seconds, that clock will indicate the 
above portion of time between every transit 
of the star provided its pendulum be of the 
right length, and if not, it must be lengthened 
or shortened until it does keep time with it, 
which in the same latitude it can only do 
whenitis of one particularlength. A standard 
of length would thus be obtained which might 
at any time be resorted to, and which might 
be made the metre or base upon which other 
measures could be constructed.” 

Captain Kater’s admirably accurate me- 
thods are referred to on this important 
point; and it is added, “* Having obtained an 
accurate standard of lineal admeasurement, 
solid measures, or measures of capacity, 
as well as weights, would arise out of it; 
and as pure rain water under equal tempera- 
tures, is less liable to a change of density and 
specifie gravity than any other known sub- 
stance, so it appears to be the best fitted for 
obtaining standard weights. A cube foot of 
pure water for instance weighs 1000 ounces, 
and either this measure, or the cube of the 
length of the pendulum, or an aliquot part of 
it, might be taken as the standard or base 
upon which to form larger and smaller weights, 
the same being whole and not fractional parts 
of the first quantity, and taken at a certain 
point of the barometer and thermometer. In 
this or a similar manner might a series of 
measures and weights be established, which 
it would be in the power of any one to adjust 
or examine with an apparatus of small ex- 
pense, and without any very serious loss of 
‘time, while the weights and measures we at 
present possess and use are s0 very uncer- 


tain as to afford no greater proof of their 
accuracy, than the reliance which is placed 
in the correctness of their makers, unless 
indeed they have undergone the ordeal of a 
comparison with the national standards, which 
can never be expected in the great number 
that are made and sold.’’* 

With this we close another of the short 
papers which we purpose to condense from 
Mr. Millington’s Epitome, and which, like our 
abridgments of Dr. Roget’s lectures, will, we 
trust, be found useful both by young and old. 


*** N.B. To obtain very small weights, such 
as fractions of a grain, take a grain of fine 
copper or other wire, such as is used for piano 
fortes, and divide its length with a pair of com- 
passes into the required number of parts, which 
may be cut off with scissors, and will come very 
near to the truth.” 





DE COMINES’ MEMOIRS. 

WHEN we introduced this book a few Num- 
bers back, we intimated our design of making 
it better known to general readers than it 
has ever been; but could only partially com- 
plete that purpose, owing to the appearance 
of publications, whose claims were of a more 
temporary nature. We now however return 
to De Comines for some illustrative and 
pleasing extracts, still keeping in view their 
bearing on Quentin Durward. The approach 
of old age to Lonis XI. and his death are 
singular sketches :— 

- - ** He began now to decline in his age, 
and to be subject to infirmity, and as he was 
sitting at dinner one day at Forges, near 
Chynon, he was seized on a sudden with a fit 
that took away his speech. Those who were 
abont him took him from the table, held him 
to the fire, shut up the windows, and though 
he endeavonred to get to them for the benefit 
of the air, yet imagining it for the best, they 
would not suffer him to stir. It was in 
March 1479, when, this fit seized upon him 
after this manner, which deprived him of his 
speech, understanding, and memory.” 


Some remedies being applied, and the 
windows being opened by the Lord of Vienne, 
‘*to give him fresh air, he came a little to 
himself immediately, recovered his speech 
and his senses in some measure, and mount- 
ing on horseback, he returned to Forgees, 
fur he was taken with this fit in a small vil- 
lage about a quarter of a league off, whither 
he went to hear mass. He was diligently 
attended, and made signs for every thing he 
wanted: among other things, he desired the 
official of Tours to come and take his con- 
fession, and made signs that he should be 
sent for, for I was gone to Argenton about 
ten leagues off: upon my return I found him 
at the table, and with him Monsieur Adam 
Fumée, (physician to the late King Charles, 
and at present master of the requests,) and 
one Monsieur Claude, another physician. He 
made signs that I should lie in his chamber; 
he understood little that was said to him, and 
his words were not intelligible; but he felt 
no manner of pain. I waited on him above 
a month at the table, and in his chamber as 
one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, 
which I took for a great honour, and it gave 
me great reputation, At the end of two or 
three days, he began to recover his speech 
and his senses; he fancied nobody under- 
stood him so clearly as myself, and therefore 
would have me always to attend him. He 
confessed himself to the official in my pre- 





sence, for otherwise he could not have un- 


derstood what he had said: there was no 
great matter in his confession, for he had 
been at confession a few days betore, because 
whenever the Kings of France touch for the 
king’s evil, they confess themselves first, and 
he never missed touching once every week, 
and if other princes do not the same, I think 
they are highly to blame: for there are always 
great numbers of people to be touched. As 
soon as he was a little recovered, he began to 
inquire who they were who held him by force 
from going to the window; and having an 
account of their names, he banished them 
the court, took away their employments from 
some of them, and never saw them again. 
From some, as Monsieur de Segre, Gilbert 
de Grassy Lord of Champeroux, he took 
away nothing, but banished them from his 
presence. Many wondered at his fancy ; con- 
demned his proceedings, and affirmed they 
had done what in their opinion they thought 
for the best, and that they were in the right; 
but the imagination of princes are different, 
and all those who undertake to give an ac- 
count of them have not judgment enough to 
distinguish them, He was jealous of nothing 
so much as the loss of his regal authority, 
which was then very great; and he would not 
suffer his commands to be disobeyed in the 
most trivial point. On the other hand, he 
remembered that his father, King Charles, 
in the last fit of which he died, took a fancy 
that his courtiers had a mind to poison him, 
to make way for his son; and it made so 
deep an impression upon him, that he refused 
to eat, and by the advice of his physicians, 
and all the chief of his favourites, it was con- 
cluded he should be forced; and so after a 
great deliberation they forced victuals down 
his throat, upon which violence he died. 
King Louis having always condemned that 
way of proceeding, took it very heinously that 
they should use any violence with him, and 
yet he pretended to be more angry than=he 
was; for the great matter that moved him 
was an apprehension that they would govern 
him in every thing else, and pretend he was 
unfit for the administration of public affairs, 
by reason of the imbecility of his senses. - - - 
Afier this, “‘ The king returned to Tours, 
and kept himself so close, that very few were 
admitted to see him; for he was grown jea- 
lous of all his courtiers, and afraid they would 
either depose, or deprive him of some part 
of his regal authority. He removed from 
about him all his old favourites, especially if 
they had any extraordinary familiarity with 
him; but he took nothing from them, only 
commanded them to their posts or country- 
seats: but this lasted not long, for he died a 
while after. He did many odd things, which 
made some believe his senses were a little 
impaired; but they knew not his humours. 
As to his jealousy, all princes are prone to 
it, especially those who are wise, have many 
enemies, and have oppressed many people, 
as our master had done. Besides, he found 
he was not beloved by the nobility of the 
kingdom, nor many of the commons; for he 
had taxed them more than any of his prede- 
cessors, though he now had some thoughts of 
easing them, as I said before; but he should 
have begun sooner.” 

The simplicity and soundness of some of 
these remarks seem curious in our times ; but 
after all, De Comines was an honest courtier. 
The following illustrate the Novel— 

‘“¢ Among men renownéd for devotion and 
sanctity of life, he sen¢into Calabria for one 





friar Robert, whom for the holiness and pu- 
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rity of er pe ra the king called the 
* Holy Many «dnd in honour to him our pre- 
sent king erected a monastery at Plessis-du- 
Pare, in compensation for the chapel near 
Plessis at the end of the bridge. This her- 
mit, at the age of twelve years, was put into 
a hole in a rock, where he lived three and 
forty years and upwards, till the king sent 
for him by the steward of his household, in 
the company of the Prince of Tarento, the 
King of Naples’ son. But this hermit would 
not stir without leave from his holiness, and 
from his king, which was great discretion in 
a man so in€xperienced in the affairs of the 
world as he was. He built two churches in 
the place where he lived; he never eat flesh, 
fish, eggs, milk, or any thing that was fat, 
since he nndertook that austerity of life; and 
truly I never saw any man living so holy, nor 
out of whose mouth the Holy Ghost did more 
manifestly speak ; for he was illiterate, and 
no scholar, and only had his Italian tongue, 
with which he made himself so much admired. 
This hermit passed through Naples, where 
he was respected, and visited (with as much 
pomp and ceremony, as if he had been the 
Pope’s legate) both by the King of Naples 
and his children, with whom he conversed as 
if he had been all the days of his life a cour- 
tier. From thence he went to Rome, where 
he was visited by the cardinals, had audience 
three times of the Pope, and was every time 
alone with him three or four hours; sitting 
always in a rich chair placed on purpose for 
him, (which was great honour for a person in 
his private capacity,) and answering so dis- 
creetly to every thing that was asked him, 
that every body was extremely astonished at 
it, and his holiness granted him leave to 
erect a new order, called the Hermits of 
St. Francis. From Rome he came to our 
king, who paid him the same adoration as 
he would have done to the Pope himself, 
falling down upon his knees before him, and 
begging him to prelong his life: He replied 
as a prudent man ought. Ihave heard him 
often in discourse with the king that now is, 
in the presence of ail the nobility of the king- 
dom; and that not above two months ago, 
and it seemed to me, whatever he said or re- 
monstrated, was done by inspiration; or else 
it was impossible for him to have spoken of 
some things that he discoursed of. He is still 
living, and may grow either better or worse, 
and therefore I will say nothing. There were 
some of the courtiers thet made a jest of the 
king’s sending for this hermit, and called him 
the Holy Man, by way of banter; but they 
knew not the thoughts of that wise king, and 
had not seen what it was that indficed him to 
do it. 

“ Our king was at Plessis, with little com- 
pany but his archers, and the jealonsies men- 
tioned before, against which he had carefully 
provided; for he left no person, of whom he 
had any suspicion, either in town or country ; 
but he sent bis archers not only to warn, but 
to conduct them away. No business was 
communicated to him but what was of great 
importance, and highly concerned him. To 
look upon him, one would have thought him 
rather a dead than a living man. He was 
grown so lean, it was scarce credible: his 
clothes were now richer and more magnifi- 
cent than they had ever n before; his 
gowns were all of ctimSon’satih, lined with 
rich martens’ furs, 'ofwiiich ‘He gave to seve- 
ral, without being démiitided’; for no péison 
durst ask a favour, dr xcarce speak to him of 
any thing. He inflicted’ very severe punish- 


ments for fear of losing his authority, as he 
told me himself. He removed officers, dis- 
banded soldiers, retrenched pensions, and 
sometimes took them away quite ; so that, as 
he told me not many days before his death, 
he passed away his time in making and ruin- 
ing men, which he did in order to be talked 
of more than any of his predecessors, and 
that his subjects might take notice he was 
not yet dead; for few were admitted into 
his presence, (as I said before,) and when 
they heard of his vagaries, nobody conld 
easily believe he was sick. He had agents in 
all foreign courts. {In England, their busi- 
ness was to carry on the treaty of marriage, 
and pay King Edward and his ministers of 
state their pensions very punctually. In 
Spain, their instructions were to amuse that 
court with fair words, and to distribute pre- 
sents as they found it necessary for the ad- 
vancement of his affairs. In remoter coun- 
tries, where he had no mind his indisposition 
should be known, he caused fine horses or 
mules to be bought at any rate whatever; 
but this was not in France. He had a mighty 
curiosity for dogs, and sent into foreign coun - 
tries for them ; into Spain for one sort; into 
Bretagne for another ; to Valentia for a third ; 
and. bought them dearer than the people 
asked. He sent into Sicily to buy a mule of 
a private officer of that country, and paid him 
double the value. At Naples, he caused all 
the horses and strangé creatures to be bonght 
up that could be found, and a sort of lions in 
Barbary no bigger than a fox, which he 
called Adits. He sent into Sweden and Den- 
mark for two sorts of beasts those countries 
afforded; one of them called an eik, of the 
shape of a stag, and the bigness of a buffalo, 
with short and thick horns; the other, called 
Rengiers, of the shape and colour of a fallow 
deer, but their heads much larger; for each 
of which he gave the merchants four thousand 
five hundred Dutch florins. Yet, when all 
these rarities were brought to him, he never 
valued them, and many times would not so 
much as see the persons who brought them 
to court. In short, he behaved himself after 
so strange and tyrannical a manner, that he 
was more formidable, both to his neighbours 
and subjects, than. he had ever been before ; 
and indeed that was his design, and the mo- 
tive which induced him to act so unaccount- 
ably. - - - 

“* His subjects trembled at his nod, and 
whatever he commanded was executed with- 
out the least difficulty or hesitation. What- 
ever was thought conducible to his health, 
was sent to him from all corners of the world. 
Pope Sixtus, who died last, being informed 
that the king in his devotion desired the cor- 
poral, or vest, which the apostle St. Peter 
used when he sung mass, he sent it imme- 
diately, and several relics besides. 

*¢ The holy vial at Rheims, which was never 
stirred before, was brought to his chamber 
at Plessis, and stood upon his cupboard’s 
head when he died, for he designed to be 
anointed with it again, as he was at his 
coronation. Some were of opinion, he de- 
signed to have anointed himself all over, but 
that was not likely, for the vial was but 
small, and no great:store of oil init. I saw 
it myself at the time I speak of, and also 
when he died, for he was interred in the 
church of Notre Dame de Clery. The Great 
Turk that now is, sent an embassy to him, 
which came as far as Riez, in Provence; but 
the king would not hear him, nor permit 





he should proceed any farther, though he 





————S Se. 
brought him a large roll of relics which had 


been left at Constantinople, in thechands of _ 
the Turk ; all which, and a considerable eg 4 


of money besides, he offered to deliver into 
the king’s hands, if he would secure a bro. 
ther of the Turk’s, who was ther in France 

in the custody of the knights of Rhodes, and 
is now at Rome, in the hands of the i 
From all which one may be able to judge of 
the great esteem and character he bore in the 
world for wisdom and grandeur, when reli- 
gious things, dedicated only to devotion, were 
employed for the lengthening of his life, as 
well as things temporal and secular.* But 
all endeavours to prolong his life proved in- 
effectual; his time was come, and he must 
follow his predecessors. - - - 


“‘ He was still attended by his physician, 
Doctor James Coctier, to whom in five 
months’ time he had given fifty-four thousand 
crowns, in ready money, besides the bishopric 
of Amiens for his nephew, and other great 
offices and estates to him and his friends; 
yet this doctor used him so scurvily, one 
would not have given such unbecoming lan- 
guage to one’s servants, as he gave the king, 
who stood in such awe of him, he durst not 
forbid him his presence. It is true he com- 
plained of his impudence afterwards, but he 
durst not change him, as he had done all the 
rest of the servants ; because he had told him 
after a most audacious manner one day, ‘I 
know some time or other you will remove me 
from court, as you have done the rest; but 
be sure (and he confirmed it with an oath,) 
you shall not live eight days after it.’ With 
which expression he was so terrified, that 
ever after he did nothing but flatter and pre- 
sent him, which must needs be a great mor- 
tification to a prince, who had been obeyed 
all aiong by so many brave men much above 
the doctor’s quality. 

‘‘ The king had ordered several cruel pri- 
sons to be made, some of iron, and some of 
wood, but covered with iron plates both 
within and without, with terrible cages about 
eight foot wide and seven high ; the first con- 
triver of them was the, Bishop of Verdun, 
who was the first that hanseled them, being 
immediately put in one of them, where he 
continued fourteen years. Many bitter curses 
he has had since, for his invention, and some 
from me, having lain in one of. them eight 
months together, in the minority of our pre- 
sent king. He also ordered heavy and terri- 
ble fetters to be made in Germany, and par- 
ticularly. a certain ring for the feet, which 
was extreme hard to be opened, and like an 
iron collar, with a thick weighty chain, and 
a great globe of iron at the end of it, most 
upreasonably heavy; which engines were 
called the King’s Nets. However, I have 
seen many eminent and deserving persons in 
these prisons, with these nets about their 
legs, who have afterwards been advanced to 
places of trust.and honour, and received 
great rewards from the king. - - - 

*¢ After so many fears, sorrows, and suspi- 
cions, God, by a hind of miracle, restored 
him both in body and mind, as is His divine 
method in ‘such kind of wonders. He took 
him out of the world in perfect ease, under- 
standing, and memory ; having called for all 
the sacraments himself, discoursing without 
the least twinge, or expression of pain, to the 
very last moment of his life. He gave direc- 





* Some say he drank children’s blood for the 
recovery of his health, 
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- we for his own burial; appointed who should 
pene corps to the grave, and declared 
that he desired to die on a Saturday of all 

in the week; and that he hoped Our 

would procure him that favour, in whom 
he had always placed great part of his trast, 
wd served her devoutly. And so it hap- 

; for he died on Saturday, the 30th of 
enh 1483, about eight at night, in the 
castle of Plessis, where his fit took him on 
the Monday before. His soul, I hope, is 
with God, and enjoys an everlasting rest in 
the kingdom of Paradise.” 

§o ended this powerfal prince, for the age 
jn which he lived, and which he greatly 
troubled. His exit is also thus summed up 
in the Scandalous Chronicle added to these 
volumes : 

“On Monday, the 25th of August, the king 
fell very ill at Montils, near Tours, and in two 
hours time lost his speech and his senses, and 
the news of his death came to Paris on Wed- 
nesday, the 27th of the same month ; upon 
which the mayor and aldermen ordered the 
city gates to be shut-up, and a strong guard 
to be placed at each of them, that none might 
go out or in without being examined, which 
made the common people cry out that the 
king was dead ; but it was a false alarm, for 
his majesty was only ina fit, out of which he 

ntly recovered, and lived till Saturday, 
the 30th of August, and then died about 
six or seven in the evening of the same 
day. 

“As soon as he was dead his body was 
embalmed, and buried in the church of Notre 
Dame de Clery, at Montils, having, in his 
life-time, ordered it should be so, and posi- 
tively commanded the dauphin not to bury 
him in the church of St.Dennis, where three 
kings of France (his illustrious predecessors) 
were interred. He never gave any reason 
for it, but some people were of opinion it was 
for the sake of the church, which he had 
liberally endowed, and ont of a singular 
veneration for the blessed Virgin, who was 
worshipped there after a more solemn man- 
ner than in any other place in the kingdom. 
The king had during his whole reign, by the 
evil advice of M. Oliver, his barber, M. John 
de Doyac, and several other wicked counsel- 
lors that were about his person, committed 
great injustice in his kingdom, and so miser- 
ably oppressed and harassed his people, that 
the very reflection of his tyrannical usage of 
them stung him to the heart, and almost drove 
him to despair ; so that when he lay upon his 
death-bed he sincerely repented of all ‘his 
sins, and gave prodigious sums of money to 
the clergy to pray for his soul, and rewarded 
them for their prayers with what he had by 
violence and extortion gotten of his sub- 
jects. It must be owned that his was a very 
busy reign, and full of many great and im- 
portant actions, yet he managed his affairs.so 
well, that he forced all his enemies to submit 
to his mercy, and was equally dreaded both 
abroad and at home. He lay for a long time 
before his death under very sharp and severe 
illnesses, which forced his physicians to make 
use of violent and painful applications, which 
though they were not so successful as to re- 
cover his health and save his life, yet, doubt- 
less, they were very beneficial to his soul, 
and, perhaps, the chief means of saving it 
from eternal damnation, and fixing it in 
paradise, through His tender merey who 
yi jand reigneth world without end. 

nn.” 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are indebted to a kind Correspondent for 
the annexed. ] 

Tue following anecdote of the present King 
of Sweden, which I heard from an old Avo- 
cat who remembered Bernadotte a manuvais 
petit clerc de procureur, is interesting, as 
showing that thongh a drunken brawler, (at 
least such is his character in his native town, 
where I heard tke story,) he was even at that 
period welleducated. He entered the army 
as Soldat de Marine, a force much more em- 
ployed to do the garrison duty in the sea- 
ports than on board ship. When about seven- 
teen or eighteen he came to Pan, his birth- 
place, along with the sergeant-major of his 
company (compagnie de Ségur,) who was his 
townsman, and afterwards rose to the rank 
of colonel. While there on furlongh, the 
maitre d’armes of a regiment in garrison at 
Pau gave a public assaut, at which all the 
military assisted. The sergeant-major, who 
was a very good fencer, kept the master in 
play for a considerable time with very equal 
skill. At last he was wearied, and laid down 
the fleuret, which young Bernadotte took up, 
and put himself en garde, saying, ‘‘ Ajax se 
repose — Achille prend les armes!” The 
French, however, make use of so many ex- 
pressions in common life, so much what in 
England we should call above their station, 
that I admit such a speech was less a proof of 
reading than ina native of any other country. 
One thing with regard to him is admitted on 
all hands by those who knew him, that he 
was a méchant mauvais sujet! - . 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ANTIQUITIES: TEMPLE AT CORFU. 

The remains of a Temple have lately been dis- 
covered in Corfu by Mr. W. Worsley ; respecting 
which the following are some of the particulars : 

“Tris Ruin is situate about half a league 

from the city of Corfu, beyond the Fontana 
di Cardachio, and near the country house of 
General Adam. The Temple is a small hex- 
astyle of the Doric order, the proportions of 
which, however, do not indicate any very 
high antiquity, the columns being much slen- 
derer than those of any of the more celebrated 
Doric temples ; those, for instance, of A2gina, 
Athens, &c. or the more massive columns of 
the still more ancient Doric temples of Co- 
rinth, Pestum, &c. 
The pillars are finted, something above 
seven feet high, and hewn out of one piece, 
except the capital and the small part of the 
top of the shaft united with it. The material 
is a free-stone found in Corfu, Of the peri- 
style three are still standing, the six columns 
of the back (the western) facade, three on 
the north, and five on the south, not including 
the corner pillars. As this stone is rather 
soft, the surface of the colamns is much 
damaged. 

This little Temple has not being buried at 
once, but at different periods. The several 
accumulations may be perceived, and we 
even distinguish a gradual increase in the 
corrosion of the surface of the pillars. 

On both sides of the Temple, at the distance 
of abont twenty feet, two cisterns were dis- 
covered in a line with an internal building, 
which has been called an altar. They are 
square, forty feet deep, and end below in 
small square chambers, from which there are 
subterraneous channels hewn in the ‘rock.— 





No fragments of sculpture orinscriptions have 





been dug up; some coins were found, but no 
rare ones. There is one of silver, with a Cor- 
cyrian bow, (of the time of the Archons, if 
not earlier,) and some of bronze, perhaps of 
the same period ; one of Leucas, some of the 
Corinthian colonies, with the usual type, the 
Pegasus, and several of the time of the Roman 
Emperors, 

Mr. Mustoxidi, in the third book of his 
work upon Corcyra, observes that Strabo (in 
the 2d Book) speaks of a temple on this spot. 
He also quotes an inscription explained by 
Maffei, in which it is said that this Temple 
was repaired, and the wall whichgsupports 
the eminence was erected; that a serpent 
made of metal was given us a present, and 
an altar, marked with the initial letter A: 
that the two cisterns were made, as well as 
several subterraneous channels, to unite the 
waters and lead them to the arsenal. The 
inscription concludes with the remark that 
much saltpetre (?)}) was used in building the 
altars, and with a catalogue of the expenses. 
We see from it that the Temple was dedicated 
to Asclepios, and that the arsenal must have 
been near it. 

The site of the Temple is picturesque. At 
the bottom of a pleasant hill planted with 
olive-trees, are its ruins hanging over a pre- 
cipice, into which the whole of the east front 
and part of the two sides have fallen. Di- 
rectly under the ruins, on the precipice, is 
the fountain of Cardachio. Formerly there 
was a modern church on this spot, but not a 
trace of it now remains. This church was 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, for which reason 
it is pretty generally affirmed in Corfa that 
the Temple must have been consecrated to 
Neptune, for, as you well know, St. Nichulas, 
among us Greeks, has in some measure suc- 
ceeded to the office of the God of the Séa. 
Opposite the ruins we see the rock of St. 
Michael, called the Fortezza Vecchia, the 
Island of Illyria, and, in the background, the 
majestic mountains of Epirus.” 

Genoa, June 29, 1823. BRONDsTED. 





NEW PERIODICAL. 

WE observe it advertised in the Newspapers, 
that our old friend and popular contributor, 
the author of ‘ Wine and Walnuts,’ is about to 
start a Weekly Miscellany, comprehending 
many curious and interesting heads in Lite- 
rature, the Fine Arts, and anecdotical re- 
miniscences. We know his stores of intelli- 
geuce to be most ample, and if he draws them 
forth in his own peculiar and entertaining 
way, we cannot doubt but his publication 
will be extremely successful. 





FONTHILL SALE. 
As the Literary Gazette is not a party to any 
of the disputes to which the circamstances 
of the sale at Fonthill have given rise, and 
has only mentioned respecting it those mat- 
ters which came distinctly within the scope 
of its duty as a publication professing to give 
an impartial account of all remarkable oc- 
currences in Literature and the Arts, we 
have read with surprise in the Morning Post 
of Thursday, Mr. Phillips (the auctioneer’s) 
denial of any higher prices than those given 
by Mr. Beckford having been written in any 
of the books, while he acknowledges that 
mistaken statements of prices obtained at 
the present sale have appeared in the News- 
papers. The latter is, however, a matter of 
little importance, and being purged of the 
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_ former imputation, would have been the most 
essential point for the parties concerned. Cer- 
tainly without a thonght of imputing such an 
imposition to Mr. Phillips, who we dare say 
was entirely ignorant of the fact, we, having 
again referred to the best authority on the 
subject, repeat onr assertion, that the book 
Erizzo sopro de Medaglie had been altered 
from Mr. Beckford’s.price 10s. 6d. to the 
gross amount of 61. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Phillips also, we observe, admits the 
statements that a vast quantity of new pro- 
perty had been added to make up this sale, 
which be contends, and no one can deny, his 
employer had a right todo; and he adopts 
the natural (but for buyers very inconvenient) 
course which we suggested, namely, a re- 
ference to Mr. Christie’s catalogue of last 
year, to show intending purchasers what are 
original and what introduced articles, Onr 
only question upon this point is, whether (for 
we know not whut has been said on the sub- 
ject) any public Journal has charged Mr. Far- 
quhar or his. agents with endeavouring to puff 
off the books, pictures, bijouterie, &c. carted 
into Fonthill by them, as the genuine effects 
of its late proprietor. The early advertise- 
ments must decide this, and we feel no in- 
terest to induce us to refer to them. 

As we have been represented as censuring 
without just grounds, however, we may add 
in our defence, that among the books soid as 
Mr. Farquhar’s, or as Mr. Beckford’s, be- 
sides a number from’ Mr. Mausell’s sale at 
New Pagnell last year, were works from 
the li of Mr, Donglas, which have been 
sold by Mr. Squibb by public auction within 
the last three months in London. As Mr. 
Lawford lives under Mr. Squibb’s rooms, he 
may be able to enlighten us respecting these 
volumes, 

’  Note.—This Mr. Lawford, we have learnt 
barely time enough to advert to it, has com- 
mitted the foolish act of writing a letter in 
the Times newspaper this (Friday) morning, 
which, though we ‘are not inclined to revive 
the Battle ofthe Books, requires a notice from 
us. ‘The poor man, though a dealer in books, 
a disseminator-of literary information, is ab- 
solutely so ignorant that he calls the Literary 
Gazette an obscure publication, and talks of its 

‘ Jimited circulation. We are quite astonished 
that it has not found its way even into his 
obscure alley ; but when next he writes about 
it in The Times, the conductors of that Journal 
will instruct him, that, great as their now 
circulation is, that of the Literary Gazette 
does not differ from it probably by the small 
number of five hundred impressions, Seeing 

hat Mr. Lawford is so exceedingly stupid in 
terary matters, and knows so little of what 
has been done and is doing, it is hardly 
worth while to inquire what portion of our 
intelligence of last week he means to say is 
inconsistent, with fact. If he ventures to 
deny the whole, we can only say he has more 
impudence tWantintelligence ; and farther, 
since he has. provoked it, we dare him to con- 
i : pet of it, as if he does we are 


iet 

: repared a proof to confound him, and 
hn rat every iota of our communication 
to.the public, . ' 

ron 
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othe. A att e years, Sir Egerton 
iges has published. three volumes of his 
iterari@ the, st at Naples, the 
third at Geneva. The 


ERT, 
‘second at Rome, 
first consists of ata notices of celebrated 
or scarce Italiqgn works, as well as of biogra- 


Petrarch oc- 
It contains 


phical details of their authors. 
cupies the chief place in it. 
literal translations in English prose of most 
of his sonnets and canzonets, These trans- 
lations, which are as expressive as they are 
faithful, are from the pen of Sir Egerton’s 
daughter, Mrs. Swan. One of the most 
valuable pieces in this volume is an Auto- 
Biography of Petrarch, written in Latin, and 
called “ Franciscus Petrarcha posteritati S.”’ 
Two papers, the one on the Origin of Italian 
Poetry, the other on the Infancy of Floren- 
tine Literature, possess much interest. The 
second volume is likewise in a great measure 
devoted to Italian literature. It contains an 
article on the style of the poetry of Collins 
and Gray; and another on the Troubadours ; 
but the rest is filled up with a critical, biogra- 
phical, and literary miscellany, comprehend- 
ing some of the most remarkable pieces of 
Italian poetry in the earliest periods of 
Italian literature. The third volume, which 
also treats principally of Italian literature, 
adverts to a number of poets of merit, whose 
works are become rare. A _ bibliographical 
article on the works of Dante; extracts from 
the works of old French and Spanish authors ; 
a second paper on the Troubadours and the 
Courts of Love; several notices respecting 
the Literary History of Geneva, and some 
Latin and French poems by Genevese aythors, 
complete the volume.—Foreign Review. 





FINE ARTS. 
DRAMATIC COSTUME. 

Trere has been shown to us the prospectus 
of a Work on Dramatic Costume, designed 
from good authorities, and (it is proposed) to 
be acted upon by the Managers of Covent 
Garden Theatre, which we cannot but esteem 
as a promise of the most essential improve- 
ment to our national Stage. Viewing it in 
this light, we shall beg leave to offer a few 
more rematks upon the subject than we are 
in the practice of bestowing upon bare an- 
nouncements. The publication is by Mr. J. 
R. Planché, and the tragedy of King Jobn is 
the first selected for this species of graphic 
illustration, The drawings whence the plates 
are to be executed, represent the various 
characters in their real and appropriate cos- 
tume, as ascertained by references to ancient 
and contemporary writers, to monuments, to 
old portraits, and to other data of an un- 
questionable authenticity. The same. being 
oe by the theatre (as we learn is in- 
tended,) the audience will indeed be enabled 
to see the kings and queens, the knights and 
ladies, the priests, the beanx,the clowns, the 
serving-men, and all the inexhaustible pro- 
geny of Shakespeare’s drawing; represented 
upon the Stage “‘ in their habits as they lived.” 

We are all aware of the vast services done 
to the drama in this respect by the late 
Mr. Kemble; and we know how attentive 
they are to propriety of dress and decoration 
with regard to the most classical perform- 
ances in the leading Parisian theatres. But 
still many anachronisms of the grossest.kind, 
and anomalies of the. strangest absurdity, 
remain to be reformed; and if the task is 
fairly, liberally, and diligently undertaken, it 
will undoubtedly be productive of an effect, 
the extraordinary attractions of which can 
hardly be, sufficiently anticipated. For, be- 
sides the great merit of verisimilitude and 
truth, impressing interesting historical les- 
sons, and explaining many passages which 





bear reference to the dresses of the charac. 


ters; the various costumes of these distant 
times are in themselyes exquisitely adapted 
for dramatic show and picturesque groupin 
Every one acknowledges the advanta “4 
having Brutus played in a Roman garb in- 
stead of an old Colonrl’s uniform, and Mac. 
beth in tartan and mail instead of a wig and 
laced waistcvat ; but we have yet to appre. 
ciate the, if possible, greater, and at any rate 
more refined amelioration of the drama, which 
would be effected by giving us the genuine 
costume of the Tudors (for instance) in their 
warlike days, unmingled with that of the six. 
teenth or seventeenth century —a British 
king with perhaps Spanish officers, and alj 
those queer medleys which the wardrobes of 
our theatres now so invariably exhibit. 

Should Mr. C. Kemble; as is Stated in this 
Prospectus, commence the reformation, of 
which it is farther stated he highly approves 
and if Mr. Planché employs due researeh 
and skill upon his part, we are convinced 
that an epoch will be made in the history of 
the Stage, which will equally redound to the 
profit and honour of those by whom it is in. 
troduced. 

We have only to add, that the Drawings ate 
on a small scale, about four inches in length, 
but they display both the spirit and the in- 
vestigation of their author. The work (in 
lithography) is to be published occasionally, 
and, if we understand rightly, to be guided 
in this point by the contemporaneons appear. 
ance of the novelties it revives on the Stage 
at Covent Garden. 





A New Series of Illustrations of the Novels and 
Tales entitled Waverley, Guy Mannering, 
The Antiquary, Reb Roy, The Black Dwarj, 
Old Mortality, The Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
The Bride of Lammermoor, and A Legend 
of Montrose. Medium 8vo. London 1823. 
Hurst, Robinson, & Co.; A. Constable, 
Edinburgh. 


Tunis series consists of twelve Plates en- 
graved by Heath, Rolls, Romney, Portbury, 
and Mitchell, from original Drawings by 
Leslie. They are of various degrees of merit; 
but as a whole very honourable to the de- 
signer, and to those who have multiplied his 
conception on the copper. Mr. Leslie pos- 
sesses two qualities rarely combined,—grare 
and humour: thus many of his forms are 
lovely, and where the subject suits, they are 
almost always drolly characteristic. His ex- 
pression, at the same time, never degenerates 
into caricature, but just conveys a sense of 
the ludicrous, without lapsing into burlesque 
or exaggeration. ‘ 

We shall enumerate his present Designs in 
their order. 

1, Flora inthe Glen of Glennaquoich ; aver- 
ley.—A sweet female, but rather pretty for the 
impassioned enthusiast. Her companion is ina 
fine attitude ;—the harp too cumbrous and heary 
to be capable of transport by female strength. 
The scenery appropriate, though the freedom of 
the -tree-is-not-accompanied by equal truth in the 
waterfall. 4 

2. Mac Ivor warned by the Grey Spirit ; the 
Same.—Has nothing peculiar to recommend it; 
but the moonlight on the Spirit, and its shadowy 
fading into a baseless v sion at,the lower extre- 
mities, are happily conceived. Mac Ivor's position 
is common-place, his drapery stiff, aud his limbs 
out of proportion. ” 

3. Meg Terrilies compelling Dominie Sampson 
to eat; Guy Mannering.—The head of the Gipsy 
fine, and the terror ofthe Dominie well expressed. 

4. The Antiquary incensed at the Intrusion 0 





his Sanctum Sanctorum; The Antiquary—A 
good scenic effect, and the accessories, ¢s} i 
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with its wide open, humorously 

The stick of the Vv virtuoso about to 

jn pointed fury, and the astonished look 

juconscions offender, convey a full sense 

their relative feelings according with the de- 

of the author. 

§. Dousterswivel and Eddie Ochiltree ; The 

Anliquary ; cannot be so praised ; yet the old 
isa good figure. : : 

Francis Osbaldistone and Diana Vernon in 

the Library; Rob Roy.—Nothing can surpass the 

beauty and sweetness of these figures. ‘The 


heroine is of a softer loveliness than as repre- 
seated in the Novel, but the whole is so exqui- 
sitely graceful as to claim the highest panegyric. 
The armour hanging up seems to us to be too 
small, if we were inclined to dwell on little ble- 
mishes 


7. The Black Dwarf at the Tomb of his af- 
fanced Bride ; Black Diarf.—Another admir- 
able conception, and replete with imagination. 
The. frightful figure of the Dwarf is contrasted 
with the mortal beauty of the tomb in a most 
affecting manner. The design of the monument 
itself is very pathetic, and might serve as a model 
for the sculptor whence to execute a work of ait 
of the purest order. 

8 King Charles II. saluting Lady Bellenden ; 
0ld Mortality.—A subject the very reverse of 
the foregoing. ‘The easy gallantry of the King, 
the delighted dignity of the Lady, aud the haif- 
suppressed simpering of her Damsels, are admira- 
bl ——, The countenance of Lady B. is 
al t could be wished. You see it is a kiss that 
will never be forgotten. 

9. Effie Deans and her Sister in the Tolbooth ; 
Heart of Mid-Lothian.—In this Mr. Leslie has 
out-Pimanthesed Timanthes, for he has hidden 
all the faces of the characters. The painter of 

icyon only covered one head, the agony of which 
-hedeemed to be beyond expression ; but that the 
fancy of concealing every feature, and allowing 
us nothing but two arms, one ear, hair, and the 
bodily forms, to convey the sentiment of a scene 
of suffering, is a wise expedient, we are not quite 

to acknowledge. 

10. Effie hefore the Queen, (same Novel,) isa 
very different and very superior performance. Her 
entreating attitude, petite figure, Scotch look, 
and national costume, are excellent. It is im- 
possible not to be moved by such a pleader ; and 
the stateliness of the Queen is gently yielding to 
her surprise and humanity. 

tl. The Ominous Incident at the Mermaiden’s 
Fountain ;- Bride of Lammermuir.—A thing of 
charming romance and interest. The figures are 
full of spirit and gracefulness ; and the scene ex- 
yan painted, even to the disjointed stone of 

e ancient fountain. ; 

12. Dalgetty and Ranald of the Mist escaping 

‘through the Chapel; Legend of Montrose. — 
Anothercharacteristic and excellent piece ; finish - 
ing a series in which if we have pointed out some 
sliyht imperfections, we are nevertheless bound 
to say of it altogether, that it is not unworthy of 
the Volumes it has been invented to adorn. 

As literary news, we may appropriately 
add here, that these Illustrations are pub- 
lished with a Miniature Edition of the Novels 
and Tales; and one of the most beautiful 
works that has ever issued from Ballantyne’s 

justly-celebrated press. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
EXTRACTS FROM MY POCKET BOOK, 
SONG. 

Oh do not talk. to me of love, 
"Tis deepest cruelty to me ; 
ba throw a net around the bird 
at might be happy, light and free. 
It may be sport to win a heart, 
Then leave that heart to pine and die ; 
The vows which now my bosom rend 


The love which is as life to me, 
Is but a simple toy to you ; 
The falsehood at which you but smile 
Is death to one so fond, so true. 
Then do not talk to me of love, 
My heart is far too warm for thine ; 
Go, and ’mid pleasure’s lights and smiles, 
Heed not what clouds and tears are mine. 


SONG. 

Yes, still truly thine! Ah, they never Love knew 
Who drew him with wings of the Iris’ hue ; 
Love is still the same, changeless, ’mid smiles and 
*mid tears, 

The anchor for hope, and the shelter for fears. 


Thy fate may be darkness,—I ask but to share 
The sting of each sorrow, the cloud of each care 3 
Thy brow may be sad, but the shade there will be 
More dear than the smile of another to me. 
They bid me fly from thee, and say that thy love 
Is like the false fetters they throw round the dove ; 
But the chain thou hast linked is more precious to 
Than liberty, if it divides me from thee. [me 
Howe’er rough thy path, that path I can bear,— 
A dungeon were brightness if thou too wert there ; 
Like oil to the lamp is thy love to my heart,— 
Tis life to be near thee, and death if we part ! 


MY HARP! 
Come, gentle harp, and let me hold 
Communion with thy melody, 
And be my tale of sorfow told 
To thee, my harp, and only thee. 
There are who marvel I should twine 
My wreath of flowers, whose bloom is gone; 
And wonder hand so light as mine 
Should linger but on sorrow’s tone. 
They say that life, to one so young, 
Must be a sweet and sunny view ; 
They know not how my soul has clung 
To hope, and found that hope untrue ; 
They know not that a smile for me 
Is but the feigning masquer’s art,— 
That each low note I draw from thee 
Is the sad echo of my heart. 





The following is a translation of Milton’s celebrated 


Latin Poem, “ Dr Ide Platonica, quemadmodum Ari- 


stoteles intellexit.” The words designated by italics 
are not in the original. 


THE PLATONIC IDEA. 

Tell me, O guardian Goddesses! who keep 
Your state amidst the greenwood’s holy sleep,— 
And thou, oh! blessed mother, Memory ! 
Mother of the tHrice-triple deity, — 
And thou who in some vast far cave doth lie 
Musing for aye,—idle Eternity! 
Keeping the carved books and fix’d decrees 
Of Jove, Heaven’s festal nights, and diaries, — 
Who was he from whose image Man was drawn 
By the learn’d Nature,—all eternal,—born 
Beyond corruption,—full ag’d as the pole,— 
Single, yet universal,—like the soul 
Of his own God ?—He doth not, though a twin 
With virgin Pallas, dwell (where born) within 
Jove’s brain ; but, tho’ like us, of earthly race, 
Liveth alone, and by the amorous space 
Is clasped; —O admire this !— 

Say,—whether he 
(Companion since eternity 


Or lieth on thé earthward side o’ the moon ;— 
Or sits amongst the impatient ghosts who wait 
For incarnation, in that ghastly noon, 


Or whether the Man-giant, far off hurled, 





May not cost you one single sigh, 


Ofall the stars) doth pace the Heavens’ blue bounds, — 
Or wandersin theirten-times-traversed rounds ;— 


Where Lethe lives with Time, yet keeps no date ;— 


And, greater than the starry Atlas, rear 

His head amongst the Gods;—The Dircean seer 
(Whose extreme darkness touch’d the springs of 
Ne’er saw him imaged on his inward sight ; [light) 
Nor did Pleiéne’s swift-wing'd son unseal 

The eyes of prophets, and his shape reveal 

In the still midnight :—The pernes priest 
Knew him not, tho’ the antique lines he traced 
Of Ninus and old Belus, and the fame 

Of swart Osiris: Hermes,—thrice great name,— 
Thrice glorious,—tho’ nought else escaped his mind, 
Left him, ’mongst Isis’ secrets, undefined, 

And thou,—O rural Academe’s great glory ! 

If thou first taught’st the schools this monstrous 
story, 

Call back the Muse’s children, banished low, 

Or thou thyself, convicted, go— 

For the first fabler,—through the self-same gate, 
To where those poet-exiles wait ! B. 





STANZAS. 

Thy bloom is gone! the deep blue light 

That flashed from out that arching brow 
More dimly shines,—beneath the blight 

Of sickness fades thy beauty now ; 
And o’er what once was fair and bright, 

The tears from sorrow’s fountain flow, 
Those eyes in thoughtful gaze reclined, 

That cheek’s pale hue, thy long dark hair, 
Dishevell’d by the passing wind, 

With more than speaking woe declare 
How grief has chilled thy youthful mind, 

How yields thy young hope to despair. 
Yet Care has thrown such pleasing spells 

In thy sad air—such power to move-— 
Each sympathizing tear that dwells 

On my wet lash can fondly prove. 
Each breathing sigh with pity swells, 

Till pity softens into love. G, B.H. 





[I wrote the following Epigram in December 1817, 

upon a particular occasion, with which the public at 

large has nothing to do ; but it gives an idea af What the 

French in their colloquial dialect call “ une béte.” *] 
EPIGRAMME, 

Dorville est homme forte honnéte, 

Partout choyé, toujours deu 5 

Dela sans dout@ je conclus 

Que Dorville n'est qu’une béte. 

Ila de l’esprit, des talents; 

Il chante, il danse comme un ange, 

Il fait des vers & la louange 

Des Princes et des courtisans ; 

Quoiqu’il n’en fasse qu’d sa téte, 

Partout on l’aime, on lui fait fete : 

Des faveurs Dorville est au faite, 

Et n’est pas maitre d’un écu— 

Dela donc toujours je conclus 
Que Dorville n'est qu'une béte. Z. 

* Such are the words of one of our last Notes 
(11th May) from the Abbe M‘Quin, of whom we have 
often recently spoken. We did not always employ his 
friendly ications ji diately, and since his 
death they have acquired a melancholy interest, which 
hardly suits with the title of this little Epigram.—Ed, 








BIOGRAPHY. 
DR. MATTHEW BAILLIE. 
Tus eminent Physician died on Tnesday 
last, at his seat near Cirencester, at the age 
of about sixty-two or sixty-three. His loss 
is in many ways entitled to a ary niche 
in the columns of a literary record. He was 
the brother of Joanna Baile’; ‘and nephew, 
by his mother, to the celebrated John and 
William Hunter.’ agi rae ey with what 
is most respectable in jiteratare and medi- 
cine, he was hi ed in both 





Doth people again with life some otlier world, 


His works of thé ‘Mo hatomy of the 
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Human Body,* and other medical subjects, 
and his nt and valuable contributions 
to the best scientific publications of the period, 
rank him high as a professional and literary 
character. 

His ice was like his reputation, uni- 
versal: it had no bounds but the inability of 
his physical powers to do more than he did. 
He was consulted by none more anxiously 
than by his own learned brethren; and this 
we take to be the true criterion of great and 
acknowledged skill. Indeed he may justly 
be said to have been at the head of his pro- 
fession. 

Like many of his contemporaries, and we 
have pleasure in stating it to his and their 
hononr, his liberality was equal to his judg- 
ment. Often were lucrative engagements 
with the exalted and wealthy deferred in 
order to afford time for visiting the low and 
poor, and alleviating the sufferings of those 
who added ‘not one fee to the humanely- 
acquired fortunes of the Physician.. Of this, 
though unacquainted with Dr. MaTtHEew 
Bat.ue, we have known so many instances 
as to confirm us in the belief that such were 
his general. habits—shall we say sacrifices ? 
No ; for he had his reward even here, in the 
esteem of all good men, and in the gratitude 
of nee rescued from death, and the deeper 
gratitude of those who loved them, saved 

deeper misery. Let this be his memory. 
His. example need hardly be held: up; for 
our experience of life teaches us to repeat, 
that in all the liberal professions there is 
none where such a lesson is less needed than 
among the most distinguished Physicians in 
London. 


_™ Several editions from 1793 to the present time. 
= 
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THE BLUES. 

On Wednesday afternoon, as four or five of us 
were idling underthe elms before Captain Sandys’s 
door, the Highflyer Light Post drove by, and Joe 
Whipcord the coachman, with his usual dex- 
terity, pitched into my hands a packet from lion- 
don. Having hastily peeled off the string, wax, 
and brown paper, we found the document which 
1 now transmit to you, accompanied with a note 
from ‘Tom Neverout, axpinining how it came into 
his. possession. .One,of the scouts who supply 
police intelligence to his Journal, being on Buty 
at Queen Sqnare, found it on the floor of the 
office shortly after the departure of a gigantic 

say, we had come to give information 

ater hiece had eloped with a cornet of horse- 

* He'handed it to the clerk, who smiled 

ay helooked it over, and then made him a pre- 

sent of it. Mr. Neverout adds, that he has no 

in.assigning to the r its present des- 

vuthe young. lady evidently meant it as a 

effusion ; and he considers it a very ap- 
prelude to her flight to Gretna Green. 
takenal a Blue-stocking Conversazione. 

Thimblescora, As dady President for the 

to propose Miss Faintaway a 

this Literary Society. ° She has pub- 


: ~ 
evening, A. 
; aud her Writings are wed by a cer- 

ahan of Seltiars "1 Shibe. ladies, you find 


BS eden fo 1 shalltbe Neuro to fugue 

8 é to inquire 

+s the: has weittem for this isthe ‘frst 
fever heard her name: ’ 

Mrs. Fhimblescorn. Miss Faintaway has pub- 

lished pee very interesting Novels, much in the 


of our ern Savonarola, Mr. Irving. She 
pea several reams of her own poetry, dra- 


lution in the realms of rhyme. Last summer, 
instead of going to Margate in the steamer, she 
remained in town, and furnished a complete In- 
dex to the Evangelical Magazine. From the 
original Italian she lately translated two volumes 
of the Adventures and Amours of Baron Ber- 
ami; and has now in the press a Treatise on 
the Eradication of Corns, with a poetical and 
pathetical Dedication to the wearers of tight 
shoes. But you are to understand, ladies, that 
the delicate reserve and amiable modesty of Miss 
Faintaway have induced her to conceal her name 
and preserve the strictest incognita. 

Lady Henpecker, With due deference, ladies, 
to Mrs. Thimblescorn’s proposal, and with all 
imaginable heed to the encomiums that have 
been lavished on this female, it appears to me 
that sheis merely an anonymous scribbler. ‘Those 
who feel a consciousness of merit are never 
ashamed to affix their names to their literary 
performances: authorship isan honourable game 
at hazard for reputation: my name has always 
} prey in the title-page ; and it is well known 
that the vagabonds who review authors feel de- 
light in exercising their severity upon persons of 
rank and condition. With my consent, no fa- 
bricator of improbable fiction, ‘‘ tricked and 
flounced” in the verbiage of mysterical senti- 
ment (I think you called this woman Faintaway) 
shall ever be admitted into this Institution, which 
ought to be regarded as the drawing-room of the 
Muses. Let these nameless romancers, these 
trulls of Thalia, these mop-squeezers to Melpo- 
mene, segregate in the kitchen, and read their 
blotted manuscripts to printers’ devils. ‘* We 
that are of purer fire”....How thick, Madam, 
your bread and butter is cut! 

Mrs. Darniess. Your Ladyship has anticipated 
my sentiments; and I fully concur with you in 
the opinion that this assembly was not designed 
for the scullions of the Muses. [Here the gentle- 
woman in waiting announced Lady Gorman and 
Miss Euphemia Andromache Fibbs.} 

Lady Henpecker. ‘That everlastingly prosing 
Irishwoman and her odious protegée, Miss Fibbs! 


such precieuses ridicules were allowed a place on 
the honourable roll of our coterie. Here they 
come, talking all the way up stairs to the ser- 
vants, after the manner of Sir Roger de Coverley. 
(To the ladies, entering.) My dear Lady Gorman, 
my darling Effie, I rejoice to see you both! | 
hope your Ladyship is very well. 

Lady Gorman. Quite charming, I thank you. 

Mrs, Thimblescorn, You may justly anticipate 
that compliment. 

Lady Gorman. Ladies, I salute you all. Don’t 
rise—no ceremony. I beg, Mrs. Thimblescorn, 
you will not think of adding a particle of ammu- 
nition to the tea-pot on our account. I know the 
strength of your gunpowder ;: and besides we 
have already taken some refection,having alighted 
at Mrs. Comfit’s, in Bond-street, for a little ro- 
solio to tranquillize our nerves after an accidental 
agitation. 

Miss Fibhs. "Tis'a truly divine liqueur. I un- 
derstand it to be distilled from the herb ros solis, 
or sun-dew ; therefore it may rightly be deemed 
the inspiring nectar of Apollo, the immortalizing 
tipple of the Niue. 

diss Stanza. 1 hope the accident that occa- 
sioned your agitation was uot of a very alarming 
nature? 

‘Lady Gorman, Oh no, dear! not at all alarm- 
ing, only véry provoking. You must know, our 
young lend. loving lent her Jandaulet to the 
Miss Flyabouts of Hornsey, we were waiting at 
her rus in urbe near Holloway, expecting to come 
by.the Highgate stage, which would have brought 
us i st in time. en it drove up, behold, the 
inside was occupied by six greasy citizens, who 
had been gormandizing, I suppose, at some bean- 
feast. We expected, of:courze, that they would 
vie with each other which should mount the roof 
and resign their places to us, as the evening was 
cold and foggy ; but no! not one of them would 





matic, epic, lyrical, aud legendary, which is des- 
Sees Stank period vo cade w sored vere: 


budge. I intreated, expostulated, stormed, but 
allto no purpose. Iu the midst of an eloquent 


I wonder upon what principle of selection two | 





SUE EERE 


and animated invective, when I was 

my surprise that the vehicle should be ful 

not a gentleman in it, I was int 7 Oue 
of the Goths, who. said with impert in- 
difference, ‘‘ 1 know all that; and conti 

his brief acquiescent responses to the end of 
speech. Effie trembled with agony, and I way 
ready to burst with vexation. 

Mss Stanza. Horrid! How did youarrive after 
the disappointment ? 

Miss Fibbs. Fortunately, a return cabriolet 
drove up from Muswell-hill; its conducteur 
gallantly took charge of us, and gave the go-byto 
the heavier leathern convenience and its crew of 
brutes. 

Lady Gorman. Ha! the cabriolet! Mercy on 
us! I left in it my tortoise-shell snuff-box, gold 
mounted, with a lyre on the lid. How could you 
be so absent, Effie, as to allow me to forget it? 
Some one must.... 

Waiting Woman. The vehicle is still at the 
door, my Lady, and the man asleep in it, He 
has not received his fare. 

Lady Gorman. Oh, true, Fortunately 1 had 
no sinall change. Go, Mrs. Pensions, discharg 
him, and bring the box. [Zeit Mra. F 

Miss Slipshod. Here is some genuine Musulj- 
patam at your service. 

Lady Gorman. No, 1 thank you, I prefer the 
high-dried. Well, ladies, 1 beg pardon for inter- 
rupting conversation with the recital of this paltry 
adventure. But only think ; as I said, nota gen- 
tleman in the coach, and yet it was full! 

Lady Henpecker. admire —_ orthoépy. You 
pronounce full as if it rhymed with dull, 

Lady Gorman. | should be very insensitive 
were I not to be grate-fou! in acknowledging the 
correction. But come, what literary topics were 
under discussion when we had the felicity to join 
the circle? By the by, might [ be allowed to 
propose, as an honorary member of this Society, 
a learned and illustrious foreigner? 

Lady Henpecker. Who may that person be? 

Lady Gorman, The biographer of Napoleon— 
— Las oa. x 

Lady Henpecker. He is certainly an old woman; 
but he must produce better credentials than he 
apocryphal biography of Le Petit Bonhomme, his 
rifacciamentos of the pamphlets levelled at Lord 
Bathurst from Saint Helena, and the puffs of his 
own vapid, interminable Atlas Historique. 

Lady Gorman. Would your Ladyship allow 
me to propose Mr. Leigh Hunt as the laureate 
of our Society? His sonnets in praise of sou- 
chong merit our warmest eulogy, and entitle him 
to be called the Teiiin bard. 

Mrs. Darniless,. His wishy-washy pvuetry is fit 
only for the perusal of washerwomen. He is 
wholly ineligible. 

Miss Slipshod. 1 understand that he went by 
sea to Italy, because he was horrified at antici- 
prting the blunders that would be made by the 

‘rench officers of police when they read his name 
vn-the passport. Monsieur Han—Hon—H-n-n 
—an insignificant, unimpressive nasal monosyl- 
lable—aninterjection necessarily to be pronounced 
in asneering tone—H—n? 

Mrs. Darniess. He might have adopted and 
adapted a splendid name from Madame de Stael’s 
Delphine, and called himself Léonce. It would 
also haye sounded well in [talian—Signor Léonzio. 
—But let us resume the interesting topic of our 
conversation. Bless me! what makes Miss Fibbs 
so fidgetty about her reticule?_ What can be its 
contents ? 

Lady Gorman, Only Mr. Fosbroke’s interest- 
ing quarto on British Monachism, and a manu- 
script sketch of a metropolitan romance to be 
called Fitzalwyne. . 

Miss Fibbs. To be printed at the Minerva 
Press, and dedicated, by permission, to the Lady 
Mayoress and all the Alderwomen. Shall I be 
honoured with Lady Henpecker’s name in my 
list of subscribers ? . Ff 

Lety Henpecker. No, an, wed ‘: Seat yen 
joy of your patronesses, and congra' u 
the figure a will make at Guildhall and the 
Mansion-house, » Mrs. Daraless. 
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jess. ) concurred in your a 
that this assembly was not designed for 
gcullions of the Muses. All our members 
gust be devoted to the higher pursuits of litera- 
ture; they must cultivate it with enthusiasm, 
sd to the utter dereliction of all worldly con- 
When I was writing my y, nothing 

could divert me from its prosecution; aud on ap- 
ing the catastrophe, I became deaf to the 

qries of my hungry children, and insensible to 
the teasing, wheezing cough of a consumptive 
husband. ‘These are merely domestic calamities, 
ad below the consideration of a mind that 
weaves a web involving the fate of a hero. What 
js widowhood, compared with those efforts of 
dramatic genius that may elevate my tragedy to 
the same shelf with Shakspeare and Racine? 
Indeed it was foolish to marry; and perhaps 
afer all [ entered into the holy state of wedlock 
more from a laudable curiosity than from the 
impulse of affection. But the official drudgery of 
connubial life, the confined atmosphere, the 
malaria, of domestic ‘*comfort,”’ as they ab- 
surdly term it, is not the medium that a literary 
female ought to respire. I dare say, my dear 
Laly Henpecker, that even for the loss of Sir 
Jeremiah you found ample compensation, or at 
Jeast abundant relief, in the consolations of phi- 


oe Henpecker. 1 never missed him, though 
he died suddenly. All the sisterhood of the Bas 
Bleu considered it a mutual accommodation, and 
therefore a happy release. Sir Jerry had no taste 
pit for wine, and his learning was confined to 
the Sporting Calendar. He had, however, some 

traits in his character, which need uot now 
rtrayed, as there is an end of all that sort 
ofthing. But to display my devotedness and at- 
tachment to his memory, I wrote his funeral 
sermon, which was preached by the vicar, his 
intimate friend, his boon and bottle compauion, 
who spoke of it as a lively and spirited production. 
However, these trifles, these peur d’esprit, as I 
may call them, possess but little interest com- 
pared with the great work which has engrossed 
my soul, and which is now nearly completed,—I 
mea my ** Analysis and Demonstrations of the 
iy ay of the Female Intellect.” 
iss Slipshod. Such a work can proceed solely 
from the pen of Lady Henpecker. You, my Lady, 
are alone competent to proclaim the triumph of 
our sex over the masculine understanding, and 
establish in the female line the pre-eminence 
which man has tyrannically and unjustly usurped. 
In plain truth, Tam a man-hater. 

Miss Stanza. Perhaps, Miss, that sentiment 
may be the result of fatal experience ;. you may 
have some delicate reasons for the antipathy. It 
is not impossible that the practical wisdom of a 
matron may lurk under the stole of a virgin. 

Miss Slipshod. That compliment, Miss Stanza, 
might perhaps be divided between us; and as 
you are considerably my senior, the larger share 
is very much at your service. 

[Here arose a general cry of “‘ Chair ! Chair {” 

Mrs. Thimblescorn. Ladies, this assembly is 
held for the diffusion of literature, and not. for 
the indulgence of personal animosity... This is no 
Court of Inquiry ; no office for the establishment 
or destruction of character; no .ordeal,,.where 
burning ploughshares are introduced as a test for, 

ing or refuting faux-pas and, peccadilloes, 
but the temple of the Muses. This squabble con- 
cerning that with which we have, nothing. to do, 
has nmay ty snag Lady Henpecker’s communication 
relative to her important and meritorious forth- 
coming volume. 1 beg that her Ladyship.may be 
wed to resume. 
Lady Henpecker. The female mind has been 
raded principally by erroneons education and 
discipline, which have enfeebled its stamina, and 
rendered us the playthings, rather than the com- 
itors of man. We are cajoled throughout 


pet 

a Stage of existence, from the cradle to the 

tomb. In infancy we are enticed to fondle a doll, 

and taught to consider ourselves mothers in 
ature ; in maturer life we are ex to 


exercise incessantly the minute mechanical toil of 





the needie. During those interesting years called 
our teens, we are doomed to incarceration in a 
boarding-school, subject to the domination of 
some imperious governess, and her pert and vul- 
gar satellites, absurdly denominated teachers. 
Here, to the abandonment of all intellectual cul- 
ture, we learn to distort our limbs into elegant 
attitudes, that we may attract the admiration of 
coxcombs and dandies; we must not enter or 
alight from Jigs a but by rules prescribed ; 
we are stunned with scientific discordance under 
the name of music, and rendered purblind by 
imitating, with a feeble pencil, copies that bear 
no vestige of art, nor the slightest resemblance 
to nature. 1n these seminaries for the confusion 
of tongues we prattle foreign agrees without 
their idiom, and forget our own. Hypocrisy gives 
the last brilliant polish, by encouraging us to 
suppress appetite and disown feeling ; to affect 
apathy when we are interested, and to counter- 
feit sympathy when we are wholly insensible. 
Such is the hopeful progress of modern female 
education, which must be overturned, or we shall 
ever continue, by capricious alternations, to be 
the toys and slaves of the bearded despot ; de- 
frauded of the elevation to which our exalted 
talents and refined perceptions entitle us, and 
doomed, in the language of that pot-house poet 
Shakspeare, 

** To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.” 
According to my system, there should be an Uni- 
versity for Women, with a complete train of 
female professors, petticoat graduates, mistresses 
of arts, tutoresses, &c. They should grant the 
usual degrees ; and had her late Majesty sur- 
vived, I have no doubt that she would have be- 
come Patroness or Chancellor, and have honoured 
the institution with a Royal endowment. Eclipsed 
by such a nursery for learning, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge would decline, and ultimately be deserted. 

Des. Thimblescorn, After such desertion, 
whither could young gentlemen resort to finish 
their studies ? 

Lady Henpecker. To our University, doubtless. 

Miss Slipshod.. Would not such mixed associa- 
tion afford frequent occasion for scandal ? 

Lady Henpecker. Who would dare to breathe 
a syllable of scandal against a Platonic academe ? 
The sexes are destined to associate, and the 
sooner they begiu the better—under proper regu- 
lations, 

Here MissStanza, after a moderate scream and 
a flow of tears, followed by a distressing laugh, 
likea rider toa parliamentary bill, swooned away. 
All the Club instantly rose: salts, hartshorn, and 
vinaigrette, were produced and applied ; some 
called for eau de luce, others for water. Miss 
Slipshod cried out, ‘* Cut the lace of her stays— 
she may perish from-compression.” An elderly 
lady replied, *‘ She does not wear any.” Lady 
Henpecker, whose panera appeared to 
quicken as the distress became urgent, said, ‘* | 
am no novice in these matters: Mrs. Thimble- 
scorn, let something in the form of maraschino, 
noyeau, or ratafia, be brought directly; that is 
the only remedy ;—the astringency. of the tea has 
vellicated the coats of her stomach,’’) 

Mrs. Thimblescorn, 1 lament that 1 possess 
none of those fashiouable cordials; but I have 
some genuine Hollands. ; 

Lady Henpecker. Best ofall! Bring the Schee- 
dain bottle pineal. Give Miss Stanza a bumper ; 
and after the fright and agitation we have under- 
gone, together with the tea, which is apt to dis- 
agree with some constitutions, I should recom- 
mend every lady to follow my exainple. 

_ proposal Was Unanimously ‘adopted, 

ly Gorman was the first to discern and to an- 
noutice that the interesting invalid had oped the 
fringed cartaiug Of her-eyes ; alid they all rejoiced 
to hear her sigh forth a line from her favourite Ha- 
fiz, the Persian poet, in allusion to the cordial that 
had restored her to lite : ‘The tulip is acquainted 
with the faithlessness of the world; for, from the 
time that it blows till it dies, it holds the cup in 
itshand.” Lady 
afterwards anhour 


, and the whole coterie 
se . 


Henpecker’s carriage was soon | P 
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DRAMA, 
HAYMARK ET. 

Tue return of Madame Vestris to this theatre 
has induced the Proprietors to try a repre- 
sentation or two of the Lord of the Manor. 
This Opera, like all the other dramatic works 
of its accomplished author, bears evident 
marks of having been the production of:a 
gentleman and a scholar; but, at the same 
time, justice compels us to acknowledge that 
it hardly contains a sufficient diversity of 
character or incident to render it very popu- 
lar, and, until its revival some years ago at 
Covent Garden with alterations and addi- 
tional music, it was but little known to the 
play-going public. The actors of that day, 
however, stamped a certain reputation upon 
it, and it has ever since kept possession of 
the stage. The reception it met with on 
Saturday last was not quite so favourable as 
usual, The characters of Trumore and Rash- 
ley, upon whom se much of the attraction of 
the piece depends, were not represented in 
the way we have been accustomed hitherto 
to see them, and this failure seemed to throw 
a damp over the whole performance. Terry, 
Liston, and Harley, notwithstanding, did their 
best; and the delightful acting and’ singing 
of Vestris and Miss Love made up for many 
deficiencies, and often served to relax the cri- 
tical frown we had been compelled to assume 
at the utter want of fitness in other perform- 
ers. A regular Opera is indeed rather too 
much for a Summer Company ; and we would 
again counsel the Manager to stick to the 
Farces, whether five act, three, or two, of 
Keuny, Colman, and O’Keefe, 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
On Tuesday, Mr. Mathews concluded his en- 
gagement at this theatre, and took his leave 
of town till he returns, as we understand, to 
be At Home in American Personations next 
February. How the New York Boarding 
House characters, the black preachers, the 
civil republican servants, and other Yankee 
worthies, will appear in his rich colouring 
remains to be seen: we dare say they will 
make a transatlantic group true to life and 
nature, and so perfectly import the feelings, 
looks, manners, and opinions of the New 
World, that future Birkbecks, Fearons, and 
Fauxs, may study the national features in 
the Strand, London, and be spared the toil 
and trouble of emigrating voyages and ex- 
ploring travels to spy the “* undiscovere 
country,” and decide the great,political ne 
sectarian question— whether, it, is, better to 
bide at home, than seek for happiness.in the 
Back Settlements—to it De 
~~ = = = bear those illswe have,:)| » 
Than fly to others that we'know tot of” 

“ Prognosticating a pro ”\ ‘of what 
Mr: Mathews is likély to ‘achieves! we ‘are 
sorry to revert to what he ‘has déné} ay ‘all 
his performances have proved tiéw utterly un- 
snited‘he is for a place iti'thé’ regilar drama. 
Like Saturn devonting all the children’ of 
Rhea, he has been Yoracionsl: ed to the 
swallowing up of all the chides, Thespis; 
insomuch that we Beyer, could endure-to wit- 
ness his cruelty upon,the'stage. Forimstauce, 
even ifthe auther'made: hima’ Ci how 
did he act the parté:Wes hecontent to 
bea: Cipher ?))N6.*"On. the’ contrary; he 
made ‘all the ‘rest'€ ; dnd" his-own the 

rominent, the ¢rgrossing Character. “This 
is not to be tolerated in’ ‘the regular drama / 
Again, how disrepectfully and cavalierly did 
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he treat the audierice, paying no regard to 
their wishes expressed unanimously and in a 
manner which would elicit a different return 
from bat a man of the rankest ingrati- 
tude. We have seen him encored ten times 
in-a night, and we never yet heard him obey 
thecall. ' Mr. Mathews represents a French- 
man too well not:to be acquainted with the 
niceties of the French language : he cannot 
therefore plead ignorance, and he does know 
that ‘*Eneore’’ means “‘ Again.” But he 
never sings the same song again; and inso- 
lently disregarding the public wishes, gives 
an entirely new version. We do not mean to 
affirm that this does not create much merri- 
ment and langhter: truth and justice forbid 
that assertion; but still we are not to be 
turned from our well-founded censure by any 
accidental effect. 

What we have said of his Cipher applies 
equally to his other characters—to his Mor- 
blen, Colonel Fainwell, &c: &c. He is like 
the devil in them all: give him an inch, and 
he takes an ell; We wonder that the other per- 
formers do not conspire against him and cut 
his throat ; but instead of that, they display 
the most admirable good nature, and only 
laugh at him and his efforts till they are as 
speechless as if with vexation. Baker, in 
Simon Pure, grins at-him like a- lout; the 
Yorkshire slirewdness of Rayner displays it- 
self'in a gape of mouth-rending mirth ; the 
sterling hamour of Bartley is tamed into a 
sort of satisfied self enjoyment, and the in- 
imitable naivete of Kelly herselt' is convulsed 
into broken and disjointed fractions of gig- 
gling and acting: Sach being the atrocious 
effects of Mr. Mathews’ performances, we 
put it to his own conscience (or to his jury of 
consciences, for we never can consider him as 
an individual, and, for Mrs, M’s. sake, would 
notwish hewere a single man)whether wehave 
not made out our imputation, and proved him 
to be a very unfit person to appear upon the 
stage Xn any part but in one which involves a 
conglomeration and monopoly of characters, 
resembling those. pretty ivory balls that 
come from China, and hold sphere within 
sphere all carved with equal excellence, so 
that which ever way we look at them our 
wonder and admiration grow the stronger. 





















































: WINTER THEATRES. 
For some time past the ‘ dreadful note of pre- 
paration "has been heard at both the Winter 
'Theatrés, and the Proprietors of those esta- 
blishtments appear determined to spare no 
troublé or expense to indace their friends and 
patrohs to visit'their respective houses, and 
as stirsdithe théitdramnatic fare. At Covent 

atden, the whole of the interior has under- 
gone a complete renovation: decorations of 
the ore rena description, additional 
coitiforts for the audience, and every thing in 
the'way of embellishment that can charm the 
eyé or captivate the sense are to be displayed 
with the most lavish profusion, At Drury 
Laat, the lessee, not satisfied with the ele- 
gant theatre of the last year, has been busily 
peer br gitding and re-gilding, altering and 
im bis) ‘and, in short, he seems fully de- 
termined, if pos » tormatch his great com- 

ate 
artains 


arti cea own glittering weapons, 


ins likewise’ great changes 
tem ag at Drury, is to resame 
tis formes Ga 


i situation at' Covent Garden ; whilst 
‘acready, not altogether satisfied either with 
; past usage or 


i the new arrangements, 
as gone overto the enemy. How far these 





alterations may be conducive to the amuse- 
ment of the public is yet to be shown. Of one 
thing at all events we are certain, and it is, 
that the system at present pursued, of hold- 
ing out the allurement of large salaries to the 
actors of the opposite establishments, is not 
only marked by folly and absurdity, but is 
manifestly contrary to their own best inte- 
rests. Butwith this the public have only a 
secondary concern. So that they are pro- 
vided with a good Bill of Fare, they care 
little what the entertainment may have cost 
in preparation. 
has also returned to Covent Garden after an 
absence of some years, with the acquisition, 
it is said, of a highly cultivated taste and a 
brilliant and powerful execution. Fame has 
been for a long time sounding forth his 
praises, and we sincerely hope that her an- 
nouncement may he true. At Drury, Miss 
Stephens and Madame Vestris are again to 
delight our ears with their fascinating powers ; 
and, in the way of spectacle, the manager 
proposes to outdo all his former ontdoings, 
and, with the assistance of a troop of beauti- 
ful horses, to satiate the town with melo- 
drame and pantomime. 
Kelly will no longer be hidden during the 
winter ; and should be disappointed did we 
not see the talents of Rayner transferred to 
one of the great theatres.* 


rival Managers are about to enter npon the 
Dramatic Campaign of the ensuing season; 
and, as they have both exhibited so great a 
desire to gratify their 
wish that they may bot 
to be regretted that the ‘* generous rivalry,” 
talked of by Elliston in his concluding 
Address of the past season, should have 
existed only in his own imagination. 
would be better for themselves—it would be 
the best policy they could adopt, to try and 
get rid, if possible, of that “ loathed hate” 
they bear each other; like men in sport, 
shake hands ere they begin the contest, and 
then fight nobly and honourably for the pub- 
lic favour. Their present course of action 
they may rest assured will never prosper. 
The bellum ad internecionem cannot last for 
eves, Mutnal animosity may furnish them 
with power to harass and annoy each other; 
they may buffet one another for a time with 
‘* Justy sinews,” but they must sink at last, 
exhausted with the struggle, and involve 
each other in hopeless an 
struction, 


luable actor has been enlisted at Covent Garden 5 


g,.enouncing his’ 





cade of horses, processions across the Pit 
and other striking features. ght 
It is said in the chit-chat of the Green. 
Room, that Kean has declared, if Macread 
was engaged at Drury Lane, the Managers 
of Covent Garden might, if they chose, ad- 
vertise him (Kean) for any of his characters 
on any night, and he would join their Com- 
pany. Macready has engaged at Drury Lane, 
and Kean is announced in the same bills with 
him! 

York Musical Festival.—A letter from a 
valued Correspondent at York, giving us a 
full and spirited account of this splendid 
Musical Festival, we regret to say reached 
us too late for insertion. The effect pro. 
duced in the Cathedral was sublime; but 
some complaints are made of the great length 
of the performances, which began at 12 
and lasted till near 5 o’clock. The company, 
indeed, were assembled two hours previons 
to the commencement, which rendered their 
gratifications the more tedious, Catalani was 
among the singers. 

Mr. Wilkie, say the Newspapers, is em- 
ployed on a picture of the King entering 
Holyrood Palace, and receiving the keys, 
Mr. Allan is engaged on a historical subject, 
in which the Regent Moray is conspicuous. 
Jena: Project of a Latin Town.—The pro- 
position of a Spaniard, Michel Olmone de 
Tolosa, the object of which was to found a 
Latin town, to be called Roma Tullia, is well 
known. Doctor Eiichstadt, the Professor of 
Eloquence at the University of Jena, cele- 
brated for the purity of his Latin style and 
for his profound erudition, has just been 
making it the snbject of an academical exer- 
cise. He considers the proposition as use- 
less, and wishes rather that the Latin lan- 
gnage should be elevated to the honours of a 
diplomatic tongue; and that a variety of 
academical courses should be read solely in 
that language. 

The play of Mahomet, proscribed by the 
censors at Paris, has been performed at Brus- 
sels, with Talma as the principal character, 
The Parisian wags observe upon it, that the 
saying is fulfilled; as they would not allow 
Talma‘to be a prophet in his own country. 

A Pope.—The Cardinals at Rome appear 
from the Newspapers to be sadly puzzled 
about the election of a Pope: it may there- 
fore be of service to them that we publish a 
hint from one of our Correspondents, who 
suggests, by way of smoothing their difficul- 
ties, that they should depart from old usages, 
and élect Prince Holienlohe to the Purple. 
His Highness’s power of performing mira- 
cles, he maintains,pre-eminently qualifies him 
for the station, and merits this singular mark 
of reverence. 

Queen Anne’s Farthing.—A Correspondent, 
alluding to a statement in the Morning Post 
of 27th August, respecting a trial in Dublin 
on the 16th, to recover a Queen Anne’s 
Farthing (valeed at 3501.) of which the owner 
(Mary Malony) was defrauded, and which, it 
appears, was actually sold by a Mr. Home, of 
the Royal Arcade, for 800/. inquires, “ why 
a Queen’ Anne’s Farthing is so valuable, as 
the writer has one that is known to have. 
been in the family more than sixty years, and 
is, as he believes, a genuine one?” The 
writer adds, that he had always considered 
the subject a jest until he saw the above ac- 
count before Mr. Commissioner Burrows, of 
the Insolvent Court, Dublin. ¥ 
carpet tre dissections have enabled 
skilful anatomist at Paris, of the name of 


Our old favourite Sinclair. 


We hope that Miss 


In the attitudes we have described, the 


‘aprtaios we cannot but 
nh succeed. It is indeed 


It 


irrevecable de- 


* Since writing this, we observe that this va- 


we wish we could say the same of the actress. 





‘ VARIETIES. 

A large work, entitled ‘+ Letters on the 
Highlands of Scotland,” is announced for 
publication in February: Its objects are to 
render the Highlands and their people, an- 
cient history, manners, &c. &c, better known 
than they have yet been. The author has 
already published a little book describing 
Dunkeld and Blair Atholl. 
The first novelty to be produced at Covent 
Garden.is, we bear, a Musical Melo-drama, 
by the late Mr. Bailey ; the next a splendid 
Opera; and the third a Comedy, founded on 
an Italian story, and read last season, of 
which report speaks very highly. 
The first new piece spoken of at Drury 
Lane is founded on the Novel of Kenilworth, 
and it is to be produced with a grand caval- 
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and transparent eyelid which passes 
over the ball of the eye, and a lachrymal ap- 
gratus, the canal of which terminates in the 
nasal orifices of fanged snakes, and in the 
mouths of adders. Besides their ordinary 
uses, the tears, according to this learned ana- 
tomist, seem to assist in the degiutition of 
the bodies, frequently very large, which these 
creatares swallow. ’ : 

Aloe.—They are showing a big aloe some- 
where about Town at a shilling a-head for 
aimission. A gentleman walked in the other 
day with “his rather numerous family, and 
counting his change out of a sovereign while 
he looked at the plant, he exclaimed, *‘ Faith, 
this is the bitterest aloe I ever saw!” 


Improvements.—One of the London Journals 
advertises itself as ‘* the only Sporting Sun- 
day Newspaper.” ! 

The Appropriate : ** Unsex me here.” (Lady 
Macbeth.) —At a competition in archery at 
Needwood Forest, a Miss Sneyd hit the centre 
ofthetarget, and the band instantly struck 
up “See the Conquering Hero comes.”—At 
the Glasgow Dinner to Messrs. Brougham, 
Denman, &c. the toast of a Reform in Par- 
liament was followed by the tune of ‘ The 
Mucking 0’ Geordie’s Byre.”’ 

LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST: 


Peak Scenery, Part 4, demy 4to. 24s.; royal 4to. 34s, 
Malte Bran’s Geography, Vol. 4, Part 2, 8vo, 7s. 6d.— 
—Tales from Switzerland, Vol. 2, 12mo. 3s. 6¢d.—Car- 
lisle’s Old Doctrine of Faith, 12mo. 3s.—Not Paul but 
Jesns, 8yo. 12s.—Styles’s Sermons, Vol. 2, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
—Was's Prayers for Young Persons, 12mo. 1s. 6d.— 
Also, new editions of the following Works:—Wano- 
strocht’s Recueil Choisi— East India Register—London 
Practice of Midwifery — Hoppus’s Measurer — Tho- 
mas’s Shooter’s Guide. 





METEOROLOGICAL 
SEPTEMBER. | Thermometer. 
Thursday ...18 |from 35 to 65 
Friday... ..19 |from 32 to 62 
Saturday .. .20|from 45 to 63 
Sunday ....21 |from 41 to 69 
Monday... .22 |from 40 to 60 
Tuesday.. ..23 from 40 to 62 |29.83 to 29°85 
Wednesday .24 |from 47 to 66 |29°77 to 29:86 
Prevailing winds NW. and SW.+—- Generally 
cloudy; clear at times: rain on the 2lst, 22d, 
and 23d, in the evening. 
Rain fallen ,6 of an iach, 
Edmonton. C. H. Apams. 


TASLE. 
Barometer. 
30°20 to 30°27 
30°20 to 30°10 
30°07 to 30°00 
29°83 to 29°53 
29°24 to 29°56 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We receive so many tributes to the genius of our 
almited L.E.L that were we to print a tithe of them 
we should trespass unpardonably upon our limits. This 
consideration, and the fear that the insertion of even 
the most excellent of these prodactions (and many pos- 
sess uncommon merit) might be m:srepresented.as par- 
tial and home-made eulogies, restrain us from gratify- 
ing our inclinations and obliging our Correspondents in 


Thirty Maps, beautifally engraved by Neele & Son; 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


In Royal 4to. 12. 5s. plain, half-bound, and Ll. ils. Gd. 
coloured, dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty, 
A CELESTIAL ATLAS; comprising a Sys- 


tematic Display of the Heavens, in a Series of 


illustrated by scientific Descriptions of their Contents, 
and accompanied by Catalogues of the Stars and Astro- 

nomical Exercises. 

By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, A.M. 

Author ofa Grammar of Logic, Grammar of Rhetoric, &c. 
Published by G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 

“ We can c tiously r d this Atlas to 
schools and students, as well as to practical Astrono- 
mers ; and its publication cannot fail to add to the num- 
ber of those who successfully cultivate the most popa- 
lar and sublime of all the Sciences.”-—Mon. Mag. 

“ Mr. Jamieson has supplied a great desideratum in 
our system of instruction, and furnished a book which 
ought to be in the hands of every young person: it is 
no less valuable fer the manner than the matter. . The 
compilation of such a mass of curious information, 
drawn from such various and remote sources, must have 
required great labour, and the luminous order in which 
he has developed the result of his extensive reading, is 
highly creditable to his judgment and taste.” 

Monthly Censor. 








Publishing periodically, in Imperiai Sve. price tes. oa: 
containing Five Plates (the First of every alternate 
Month) The 
po RTRAITS AND MEMOIRS 
of the most ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of 
GREAT BRITAIN. By EDMUND LODGE, Esq 
Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A. 
The Portraits are engraved in the finest style, from 
original Pictures by Holbein, Rubens, Vandyke, Lely, 
Kneller, and other great Masters, preserved in the 
galleries of the Nobility, or in the public Collections ; 
and the Memoirs comprise the most Illustrious Cha- 
racters of English History. 
“ We have perused the Biographies with as much in- 
terest as we have looked at the Plates with admira- 
tion ; and we know not when we have experienced a 
stronger influence than their combination has exercised 
over our minds.”’—Literary Gazette. 
“ With the purest feelings of congratulation do we 
hail the appearance of this new, commodious, and most 
reasonable edition of a work, which, an the score both 
of Art and of Information, will hand dowa the Hlus- 
trious Worthies of this country to the latest poste- 
rity.”’—Literary Museum. 
** This is a jadi and beautiful Work, whether we 
refer to the execution and authentic character of the 
engraved Portraits, or the literary merits of the Biogra- 
phical and Historical Memoirs. ‘The book will be es- 
teemed, not as one of Pictures only, but of Biography 
and History, and will enter in no obseure character, 
into the general stock of our National Literature,’’ 
La Belle Assemblée. 
Specimens and Prospectus of the Work may be seen 
at every Bookseller’s in the Kingdom. % 
Printed for Harding, Mavor, & Lepard (Lacking- 
ton’s,) Finsbury-square, London, : 


r[HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

for Octaber-1, will contain, among a variety of 
other interesting Papers,—A Day at Fonthill, exhibit- 
ing a general View of that singular Place; incladi 








New Bible Atlas. . 


Engraved on 26 small 4to. Plates, price 16s. coloured, 


or 12s. plain, neatly half-bound, 


THE BIBLE ATLAS; or Sacred Geogra- 
ph 


Delineated in a complete Series of Scriptu- 


ral Maps, drawn from the latest and best authorities, 
and engraved by RICHARD PALMER, Dedicated, by 
permission, to His Grace the Archbishop of York. 


*,* These Maps are all newly constructed after a 


careful and critical examination of the recent discove- 
ries of Burkhardt, Richardson, Henneker, Wells, 
and references to them are facilitated by a copious con- 
sulting Index. 


Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, London; and 


A. & W. Barclay, York. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

In 3 vols. 12mo. price 2ls. bds. 
GEVENTY-SIX. By the Author of * Logan.” 
* Our Country! right or wrong.’’ 

However successful an Author may be, he will be 
a hypocrite or a fool if he pretend to feel any gratitude 
to the public for their favour. He ought to remember 
that the obligation is as much theirs as his ; and that 
they would see him and his family perish inch by inch, 
in starvation and wretchedness, before they would buy 
his book, unless they hat their money’s worth.” 
Vide Author’s Preface. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
In 8vo. 12s. illustrated with a Fac-Simile of the 
Abdication, and a large Map of the Campaign, 
JHE MANUSCIRT of 1814, a Hiatory of 
Events which led té the Abdicatiun of Nepo eon. 
Written at the command of the Emperor, by BARON 
FAIN, First Secretary of the Cabinet. . 
‘“ This Work presents an animated and intetesting 
detail of the impertant but imperfectly known events 
of the period, and, in pariicular, of the short but immor - 
tal Campaign of 1814. It isan episode of miracles, in 
which Napoleon throughout appears’ supernatural in 
the resources of genius, the energyof mind, the céleri 
of motion, the steadiness of views, and the sublimity 
courage, which he there evinced.’ 
Las Cases’ Journal, Part VEIT. p. 152. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Condauit-street. 
New Novel.—in 5 vols. igmo. price zis. bds. 
QSMOND, a Tale. By the Author of 
“ The Favourite of Nature.” 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
“ The characters are drawn with natural ease and 
correctness ; the incidents are probable, and often strik- 
ing : the language is chaste and nervous, and theinterest 
of the Tale well sustained from the beginning to the 
denouement. With such claims there can be no doubt 
of Osmond becoming a great favourite with that large 
portion of society, the Novel-reading pablic,’’>—Lite- 
rary Chronicle, Oct. 26, 1822——** Caroline’s. death is 
truly affecting; and of the after-meeting between 
Osmond and his angelic wife, and their parting inter- 
view, we. cannot speak in terms of too great praise, 
We yield the amiable author our unqualified eulogy, for 
the religious tendency of the book; and, as a partiy 
word, we consider Osmond one of the most dagoesefel 
Novels of that class which undertake to wean us from 
strong passions, and teach us the philosophy of virtue.” 
Lit. Reg. Noy. 9, 1829, 
Also, lately published, ; 
The Favourite of Nature j a Novel. De- 
0 Ia 











dicated, by permission, to Mrs. Joatina Baillie. 
3 vols. 12mo. Third Editian, price @is. bas. 





Walk through the various Apartments, the Grounds, &e. 
and an Estimate of the characteristic merits and defects 
of that hitherto sealed and mysterious spot. 

The Pablic are respectfully informed that the Num- 
bers of this Work, which were out of print, having 
been reprinted, Complete Sets, fram the commence- 
mencement in 1821, may now be had, price 3s, 6d. cach 
Number ;-or in Six Volumes, handsomely half bound, 
price 14s. each ; and.those whosiesite to commence 
taking it, are requested to send their orders to any 





this respect, Still we will not pledge I for 


ever to withhold those flattering testimonies.ta a youth 
ful female Mase, which ranges with’ a * 
through all the reigions of Poetry, aud gat 


Sailor's * Storm. 


Q. in the Corner’s remarks ona Dandy at Charch at- 
tracting so much attention as to-distarb'divine worship, 
are very pertinent and comeing but surely he would 

jabour as that of amend- 
ing (even by ridicule) the mariners of one of that sense- 
less race 


not impose on us so hopeless a 


F. has been received, and we court his iti 


ight pinion 
0 h ers its most 
Various, precious, and sweetest stares.—Similarfeelines 
hinder us from using G. F. R.’s:paraphrase of the Qld 


, Stationer, or News-vender,in their neigh- 
bourhood, by whom it will he regularly supplied. * It 
may also be exported to Friends abroad, by application 
to the General Post Office, or to any local Post Master. 

Each Number contains about 15) pages of letter- 
press, handsomely printed, (comprising more oiatier 
than is usually contained in anordimary octave volame) 
10) pages of which are devoted to Original Papers: on 
Subjects of Literdtare, Philosophy, Morals, Manners, 
&c. and the remaining 59 to a Review of all interesting 
New Publications, Foreign as well as English—Biogra- 
phical Notices of Distinguished Characters—Essays on 





om more general subjects. ‘ 
letter to M.H. 
, Poplar, 


—Last Number, p. 599, col. 3, line 4—the 
ele ti * Stesso,’ by 
which, instead of “ the same,” i. e, Monti, it read as 


article il was omitted before the word 


if Stesso' were an author’s name, 


teorologital, Agri- 
. has been addressed to the Post | cultural, and Commercial Reports, Political Events, 


tific Varieties, New Inventions, Discoveries, and 
Meat, , , 


Improvements—RuralE - 





and Important Occurrences, throughout Great Britaia, 
arranged under the several Counties. 


London: Printed for H.Colburn & Co. Conduit-street; 





the Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama —Literary and Dr. 


Mr. Keith’s Mathemuticat Works. : 
A NEW TREATISE. on the USE ‘of the 
Fe weed sent or, a Failosopblog Vion of the Barth 
and Heavens ; comprehending an f 
gure, Magnitude and Motiowt of he Bath” oth the 
natural Changes of its Surface, canséd ty, s, 
Farthquakes, &c. Designed for the Lnsteuction of Youth, 
In 1 vol. 12mo. with Plates, 6th edit, price Ge; 
2. An Introduction to the Theors 4 
tice of Plane and Spherical Fripaniametry and the Ste- 
reographic Projection of the Sphere, including the 
eory of Navigation ;, compre a Variety of 
Rules, Formule, &c. with their ical 4 ’ 
to the Mensaration of Heights and Distances, to, deter- 
mine the Latitadeby two Altitades of the San, ie Lon- 
gitude by the Lanar Observations,-and to other impor- 
tant Problems on the Sphere, and ow Nautical Astro. 
nomy. -In 8vo, price 14s. bds. 4th edig, pr ceva and 
improved. ’ sa 
3. The Elements of Plain Geotnetry s 'con- 
seining the Rings Six Books of Euctié,' from the Text of 
‘ nanpene, meritus Professor of Mathematics in the 
Uniy of Glas; deh 4) Notes, Critienlend Bxpla- 
any. 0 Airy are aad nhs et , including se- 
veri r ropositions which are not’ in ; 
and Book VIII. cofisting of Practical rd ; = 5 
Book IX. of Planes and their Intersections 


so 
Book X. of the Geometry of Solids. 2d edit, in oan 
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Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 


price 10s. 6d. boards. . 
Green, . 4 



















































































THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





T[PHE QUARTERLY W, No. 67, 
is published this day. 
TnI vol. 8vo. price 15s. bds. the Fifth Edition, 
: carefully revised, of 
‘THE PRINCIPLES of MIDWIFERY. 
By JOHN BURNS, C.M. Regius Professor of Sur- 
sery io the University of Glasgow, &c. 
inted for Longman, Harst, Kees, Orme, Brown, 
& Green.—Of whom may he had, by the same Author, 
ular Directions’ for the Treatment of 
the s of Women and Children, in 8vo. 9s, bds. 
The Weather.—With great Additions, and Six Plates, 
UIRIES the Clouds, &c. price 15s. 
ENQvIRI relating to ATMOSPHE- 
RIC PHENOMENA, as affecting THE WEA- 
THER—Clouds —Thander and Lightning — Winds— 
— Stars— Prognostics of Change— Influence of 
Weather upon Vital Functi Di ‘Tempera- 


ture, &c. &c. 
By THOMAS FORSTER, F.L.8. M.B. &c. &c. &c. 
Third Edition; to which is now first added, 
The Calendar of Nature. 
Printed forHarding, Mavor, & Lepard, Finsbury-square. 


Edit: with Additions, in 2 vols. 12mo. price 16s. bds. 
ODY and SOUL. Consisting of a Series 

of lively and pathetic Stories, calculated to excite 
the oes om and interest of the Religious World. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
& Green. 

“ This publication is undertaken as a corrective of 
fanaticism. ts author is well grounded in the contro- 
versies of the day, and his views of them are eminently 
correct: His doctrine is that of the Church of England, 
and his manner such as those who argue not to gain 
victory, but to produce conviction, would do well to 
adopt.”—British Critic for July 1822, and August 1823. 

Iso may be had, bythe same Authors, 

The Christian armed against Infidelity, for 
the Defence of all Denominations of Believers. In 
12mo, price 5s. boards. 


Charles & John Bell’s Anatomical and Surgical Works. 
In 3 vols. Syo. (with namerous E:igravings, ) 
. 21. 12s. Gd, bds. the Fifth Edition of 
"FHE ANATOMY of the HUMAN BODY, 
evntaining the Anatomy of the Bones, Muscles, 
Joints, Heart, and Arteries. By JOHN BELL, Sur- 
geon. And that of the Brain and Nerves, the Organs 
of the Senses, and the Viscera, by CHARLES BELL, 


urgeon. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & 
Green, Paernoster-row ; and T. Cadell, Strand. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Tiustrations of the great Operations of 
Surgery. In large 4to. Twenty-one Plates, with 
Seaton tO, " pee Le lis. plaia, = * © aaeeee—- 
of Operative Surgery, 2 vols. 1/. 18s.—Surgical 
Observations. Parts I. to V. 6s. each.—The Agelens 
of the Brain, 4to. 21. 2s.—Engravings of the Nerves. 
4to. M1. 1s.—Engravings of the Arteries. Plain, 15s. 
coloured, If. ls—A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Urethra, Vesica, Urinaria, Prostate, and Rectum. Ia 
By, 13s. 6d. 3d edit, 
Also, by Mr. John Bell, 
Engravings of the Bones, Muscles, and 
Joints. In 4to. with 200 pages of Letter-press. 3u edit. 
price UU. 128. 6d. bds. ; ’ 


In 2 vols. vo. illustrated with’ Plates and numerous 
ee from original Drawings and Sections, 


6s. § 
’ r BAY EES, comprising OBSERVATIONS 
made duringa RESIDENC the TARENTAISE 
-~ _—— Ay vd the Grecian and Penn any a, in 
voy, witzerland a , in ti 
3820, 1821, and 1822; with esterte ap the prenent 
State of Society, Manners, Religion, Agriculture, Cli- 
fe ws ROBERT BAKEWEL 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, L feng One, Brown, 
& Green.—Of whom may be had, just published, 
Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh 
to the Say Mountains. By EdwinJames. In 3 vols 
8vo. with Maps and Plates, 12. 16s. 
s of the Peninsula, comtainin 
Nate B _ heat of Stetcher® t feat 
8vo. price be. bas. : 9 ae 
, tap of s laa through the Morea, 
an Account present of that Penin- 
Sis Sista ametoencs ‘By Bic W. Gell. In vo. with 


Plates, &e. 
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‘Travels in Ireland, in the year 1822, exhi- 
biting Maral,” 


In 1 vol. Post 12mo. price 3s. 6d. extra boards, 
LETTERS to MARIANNE. By WM. 
COMBE, Esq. Author of Dr. ‘Syntax’s Tour in 
Search of the Picturesque, &c..&c. &c. , ‘ 
Published by Thomas Boys, 7, Ludgate-hill. 
. In 8vo. price }2s. bds. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. on AL- 
GEBRA, Theoretical and Practical ; with Atonats 
to simplify. some of the more difficult a of the 
ence, larly the Demonstrations of the Bino- 
mial Theorem in its most general Form ; the Solution 
of Equations of the higher-orders; the Summation of 
Infinite Series, &v.-intended for the Use of Students. 
By J. R. YOUNG. 
’ Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


In 8vo, price 8s. in bds. a New Edition of 
A NEW VERSION of the GOSPEL ac- 
cording to ST. MATTHEW ; with a literal Com- 
mentary on all the difficult Passages : To which is pre- 
fixed, an duction to the Reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, intended chietly for Young Students in cons 


Written originally in French, by Messieurs de BEA 
SOBRE and LENFANT, by the order of the King of 


ssia. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s.—French, 24s. 
MEMOIRS of MARIE ANTOINETTE, 
Queen of France. By MADAME CAMPAN, 
First Lady-of the Bedchamber to the Queen. 

** We have seldom perused so entertaining a work : it 
is as a mirror of the most splendid court in Europe, ata 
time when monarchy had not been shorn of any of its 
beams, that it is particularly worthy of onr attention.” 

Morning Chronicle. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-srreet ; 

and Bossange & Co. Great Marlborough-street. 


In 2 vols Post 8vo. 2s. 
LETTERS on ENGLAND. 
By the COUNT de SOLIGNY. 

“ The Count de Soligny is, we conjecture, cousin- 
german to Don Manuel spriella; and indeed he has 
taken so little pains to disguise himself, that we ima- 
gine we run no risk of offending the author by the peep 
behind the curtain which discovers him in the charac- 
ter of an intelligent Englishman, who gives us, under 
the name of Victoire Count de Soligny, as much agree- 
able information and acute criticism as Mr. Southey 
conveyed to his countrymen in the guise of the Spa- 
niard.”—Museum. 

Printed for Henry Colbarn & Co, Condnit-street. 
She 3d & 4th Vurs. vi 
HE HERMIT ABROAD. By the cele- 
brated author of “The Hermit in London,”’ and 
“ Hermit in the Country.” 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, 

1. The Hermit in London, 4th edit. com- 
prised in 3 vols, 2ls. Z 

2. The Hermit in the Country, 3d edit. 
comprised in 3 vols. 2ls. 

A tew Copies of the 4th vol. may be had to complete 
the first edition, 7s. 

Companion to the Domestic Cookery. 
The. Thi ition, much improved and enlarged, 
in one thick vol. 12mo. e 8s. Gd. 
PRACTICAL DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
.A new System, founded on Modern Discoveries and 
the Private Communications of Persons of Experience. 
‘To which are now first added, Estimates of H hold 
Expenses, t ded ER, 1 Princip! 
6 to Families of every description. 

N.B. ‘The Estimates may be had separately, price 2s. 

“ This work contains a variety of new and usefal in- 
formation, calculated at once to increase our comforts 
and diminish our expenses.”—New Monthly Mag. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


In 3 vols. 12mo. price li. 1s. bds. 
HE -THREE PERILS of WOMAN; 
or, Love, Leasing, and Jealousy: a Series of Do- 
mestic Scottish Tales. By JAMES HOGG, Author of 
“ The Three Perils of Man.’’— Printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Urme, Brown, & Green, London. 
Of whom may be had, recently published, 

The Three Perils of Man. 
ll. 4s. bds. 

Self-Delusion; or, Adelaide d’Hanteroche. 
By the Author of “ Domestic Scenes.” 2 vols. 12mo. 
price 14s. bds. : 

Edward Neville; or, the Memoira of an 
_ 4 vols. 12mo, price li. 8s, 

e King of the Peak. By the Author of 
the “ Cavalier,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. ll. is. bds. 

Other Times, or the Monks of Leadenhall. 
By the Author of the “ Lollards,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
price 18s, bds. 
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3 vols. 12mo. 





of the Méral, Physical, and Political | 
Biate ofthe Covstry. By T. eid. In vo. 12s. bas 


Integrity, aTale. ‘By Mrs. Hoffiand, 6s, bds 


‘| now offered to the 
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ington. 3 vols. price 18s, sade of Wook. 
Sketch of her own Circle, by Miss Russell 
4 Te Lane Bry land (2d : 
ends of Scotland (2 i i 
Daft Marget. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. ont) a sm: 
In 3 vols. 12mo. price 16s. 6. 
RETNA-GREEN- MARRIAGES, or the 
Nieces. By MRS. GREEN, Author of “ Who is 
the Bridegroom?” “ Fugitive,” &c. 
Printed for A. K. Newman & Co. Leadenhall-street, 
B me age ~ we ek sg Autamn: 
eatri r ily 
White. ue weet ee ay 
The Polish Bandit, or Who is my Bride? 
By Francis Lathom, Author of the Mysterious Free- 


booter. 3 vols. 
By LS, 





Siege of Kenilworth, a Romance, 


Stanhope, Author of the Bandit’s Bride, Crusaders, ge. 
In 4 vols. 





With Plates, Svo. LUs. Gd. 
POMARIUM BRITANNICUM, or an His- 
torical and Botanical Account of Fruits. 
By HENRY PHILLIPS, F.H.S. 
Author of “ The History of Cultivated Vegetables.” 
The Third Edition, enlarged with much additional 
information, as well as Historical, Etymological,’and 
Botanical Anecdote: to which are added, the most ap- 
proved Methods of Retarding the Ripening of Fruits, so 
as to insure, in all seasons, the Enjoyment of those Ve- 
getable delicacies. Curious particulars of the Pine 


Apple, &c.—Also, by the same Author, , 
History of Cultivated Vegetables, 2d edit. 

2 vols. Svo. 2is, ; 

Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


Printed for 





in 3 vols. 12mo. 24s. 

JSABELLA. A Novel. By the Anthor of 

Rhoda, Plain Sense, and Thi by Their Right 
Names.——* This is one of the few really good novels 
that make their appearance in a series of years, such as 
Ceelebs, Khoda, Plain Sense. We know not how better . 
to laud Isabella, than by saying it is the production of 
the Author of Rhoda and Plain Sense—each forms the 
eulogy of each. Isabella evinces the perfect tri 
of vittue and good sense over every evil in life: the « 
book is one that may be placed with the greatest ad- 
vantage in the hands of every young female, married 
and unmarried—the interest is powerfully kept up 
throughout.” ; 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


_ _In Royal 4to. price UW. 11s, 6d. bils. 
AN ESSAY on the History and: THEory 
of MUSIC; and on the Qualities, Capabilities, and 
Management of the Human Voice. By J. NATHAN, 
Author of the Hebrew Melodies, &c. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 

The Reviewer of Musical Publications in “ La 
Belle Assemblée” for the present month, speaking of 
Mr. Nathan’s work, says, “* While he has rendered his 
Essay an invaluable assistant to the Professor, the ge- 
general interspersion of dote is so judicious, that 
it is no less cileulated for the perusal of Juvenile Stu- 
dents, and mast be read even by those unacquainted 
with the Science with interest and delight.”—July 1823, 


Lackington’s Catalogue, Part IIT. 
Price 2s. sewed, tlie ird Part of a 

(CATALOGUE of the most extensive Stock 
of New and Second Hand Books on Sale in this 
Country; containing the Classes—Poetry and the 
Drama—Architecture, Painting, &c.—Music—Mathe- 
matics, Military and Naval Science—Mechanic Arts— 
Medicine, Sargery, &c.—Chemistry, Natural History, 
Geology and Mineralogy, Conchology, Entomology, Or- 
nithology, Agriculture, Gardening. &e.—and Books iz 

the French, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese Lang 

Public at very moderate Prices, 
Harding, Mavor, & Lepard(Lackington's,) 
Finsbury-square, London. 
*,* Libraries and small collections of Books put+ 
chased or exchanged on very liberal Terms. 
Parts I. & IL. may be had, price 2s, each. 
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